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LECTURE 11. 


Varicose Ulcers. 

GENTLEMEN, 4 71). 
Sir Everard ‘Home, speaking of 
ulcers depending on a varicore state 
of the veins, recommends that the 
veins should be tied, but it is a prac- 
tice which appears to me extremely 
dangerous, being frequently, followed 
by inflammation of the part and great 
constitutional irritation. _ Mr. Bro- 
biz, finding that ligatures on the veins 
preapege (ress bad ‘ effects, was in- 
need to try what their division would 
do, For this, purpese he makes use 
of a curved knife with a cutting con- 
vex edge, which is first introduced 
horizontally under the skin and vein; 
the blade is then turned upwards and 
the vein divided as the knife is with- 
drawn. This is a part.of new sur- 
gery, however, into which I shall not 
now enter; you must read Mr, Bro- 
DIE’s papers for yourselves, for I can- 
not give you any information on the 
subject. derived from my own personal 
knowledge. Mr. Bronze states, that 
he found the, division of the vein 
below the sore more ‘successful than 
the division above ; now this does not 
at all accord withSir Everarp Home’s 
notions. - In short, it'is a subjeet I do 
not understand myself; a§ ‘far-as I 
know, uo harm results from the prac- 
tice; as fo the good done by it, you 
must decide for yourselves, I am not 





co nt to give yon avy informa- 
tion onit; and any observations which 
I might now offer on the snbject would 
be derived from the opinions of others, 
and not from my own personal ex- 
perience. 

I have been talking of local dis- 
eases, as they may occur in any ped 
of the body, iu consequence of an 
andve action in the arterial system 
of the part, as a consequence of in- 
creased morbid action of the absorb- 
ents of the part, and have now to 
speak of something wrong in the ner- 
vous system of the part. 

Nervous Affections . 

When any disease, however, comes 
on in a part, I do not believe any one 
system in particular is affected, but 
that every prtcm of the part suffers ; 
the vascnlar, absorbent, and nervous 
systems are equally wrong, and yet 
we.name the disease. from its most 

hinent character; as for instance, 
in loca] diseases, when the vascular 
system is affected, you may have in- 
flammation, ulceration, and something 
wrong in the nervous actions of the 
part, and these derive their name from 
the characteristic circumstance of the 
disease. When the nerves are affect. 
ed Jocally, it most frequently depends 
on general disturbance of the whole 
nervous system. You may have numb- 
ness ina part and local pain, but in 
general these, together with weak- 
ness and twitching of the muscles 
(for here I must connect the muscular 
and nbrvous systems together), de- 
pend on something wrong in the ner- 
vous system. In short, I believe every 
disease is originally nervons. Disor. 
der of the nerves is first excited, and 
this leads to increased action of the 
vessels and increased action of the 
absorbents of the part. Some diseases, 
affect the vitality of the part. There 
will be acute pain and increased vas- 
cular action in the part, such as. in 
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inflammation, gout, and rheumatism, 
and these will move all of a sudden 
from one part to another. I say, 
therefore, that these diseases are ori- 
ginally nervous. Egad! the pain wiil 
be one instant in one part of the body 
and then the next in anether; and 
does not this show that an affection 
of the vitality of a part, capable of 
sudden shifting and.changes, is an 
affection of the nervons system. I 
say that there is a certain disorder of 
the nerves of the part antecedent to 
disease in the part. Suppose that 
there is disturbance in any part, yon 
cannot say that it is disease ; it begins 
with irritation, and therefore I object 
to the word disease in that sense. 
Functional disorder precedes any 
change in the structure of the part, 
but T believe it to be originally nervous. 
I say to persons who come to me 
with weakness of the muscles, spasm, 
and irritation, occurring in any part 
of the body, that it is the result of 
something wrong in the nervous sys- 
tem as awhole. I could quote plenty 
of cases illustrating this, showing that 
local irritation and disease are the 
effect of something wrong in the ner- 
vous system. This is very well ex- 
emplified in the complaints which at- 
tend dentition in children, where the 
fervons irritation sometimes disor- 
ders all the parts of the body, there 
are convulsions, weakness of the mus- 
tles, the arms are turned out and 
Sometimes inwards, and soon. The 
larynx also becomes affected, and ah! 

rsons lose their voices all of a sud- 

en, all through an affection of the 
herves of the part. 

Then again the nerves of a part 
may be influenced by something ope- 
rating on the trunks of the nerves 
leading to those parts ; as in injuries 
or affections of the spinal column, all 
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Tic Doloreux. 

It was a rare thing, in the early part 
of my life, to see eases of dis- 
ease proditced by-iftereased vascular 
action, which are now common; and 


so it is with diseases depending en an~™ 


undue nervous action in a part; for 
T do not think there was such a thing 
as tic doloreux ever dreamt of in my 
time. How this comes, I don’t know. 
There has been a great increase of me- 
dical men, it is true, of late years, but, 
upon my life, diseases have increased 
in proportion; that is a great comfort 
(a laugh.) As to the disease, it is at- 
tended with the most intense pain ; 
there is no increased vascular action 
in the lip or cheek, for they look as 
usual; there is no increased vascular 
action generally, nor any error in the 
absorbent system ; but, as to the pain, 
it is most excrociating ; ah! often be- 
yond endurance. I have seen people 
with this disease perfectly free from 
pain one instant, and who, whilst 
talking or doing something else, have 
been suddenly seized with the most 
racking and excruciating pain imagi- 
nable. I remember one young woman 
in particular, who, when the parox- 
ysms of pain came on, would tear 
handfuls of hair from her head, and 
required three strapping young men 
to hold her : so tormenting is the pain, 
so formidable are the effects which it 
produces. Well, it is a very curious 
disease ; and some persons have been 
led to divide the nerves of the part, 
but I say, you might as well expect to 
care a man with gout of the pain in 
his great toe, by dividing the nerves 
going to the toe, as to cure a person 
of tic doloreux by the division of a 
nerve. In both cases the complaint is 
perfectly constitutional. You may see 
a person with gout who is almost un- 
able to move with the pain; but pro- 


the nerves in the parts supplied from | duce a shock in the nervous system, 


below the part of the medulla spinalis 
injnred, will be deprived of their vita- 
ay. Again, affections of the nerves 
of the cerebrom may produce local 
affections in every part of the body. 
We cannot conceive disease to be 
merely Jocal; there must always be 
a plurality of parts affected. The 
subject is one difficult to et bat 
what I want chiefly to call your at- 
tention to is, a very painful affection 
of the nerves of a part called 
2 





hy telling him that the house is on 
fire, and he will scamper about like a 
lamplighter. As Smo.terr tells us, 
in one of his novels, of Captain Sis- 
MAHAGO, who went into a house and 
cried out to an old gentleman with the 
gout, ‘* Mad dog, mad dog!” when he 
jumped up, and ran out of the house 
even into a pond of water opposite. 
In this complaint, one part alone is 
not affected ; the disease flies from 
one part to another, and the division 
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of the nerves does no good. Can it be 
cured? Undoubtedly, if you can tran- 
quillize the disorder of the nervous 
system. Bat how is this to be done ? 
Why, I don’t know, nor do I believe 
any body else knows. As I say to 
atients who call npou me with these 
inds of affections, if I could quiet 
irritable nerves, strengthen weak ones, 
and regulate the distribution of the 
nervous energy, then I could cure all 
the diseases you would bring to me. 
This may be wrong : let it be other- 
wise. But I know of no other me- 
dium through which these affections 
can be cured than that of the nervous 
system; and believe, that if the pa- 
tient be put on a rational plan of 
diet, and his digestive organs got into 
a right state, these affections will not 
come twice, at least if the patient re- 
main in good health. I have seen 
many cases of this kind, and feel 
strongly convinced as to the truth of 
what I say. I once lodged in the 
country during the summer, where I 
used to see aman go by the window 
every day, making all the wry faces 
in the world, one day having the 
mouth and chin drawn up, another, 
grinning like a‘‘ Cheshire cat.” Now, 
this expression won’t do for Tue 
Lancet. (Here the whole class laugh- 
ed, in which the lecturer himself 
heartily joined.) 1 wondered what all 
this meant. At last he called on me 
one day, because I suppose [ was a 
London surgeon, to consult me. He 
was a respectable farmer, and a well 
educated man. He asked me whether 
it was possible for him to be cured? 
Most undoubtedly, I told him. Regu- 
late your diet and bowels ; take a less 
quantity of wine than you have been 
accustomed to (for he was in comfort- 
able circumstances) ; in short, keep 
— system as quiescent as possible. 
y attention to these circumstances 
he became quite well, as you will see 
by the following anecdote, which he 
afterwards told me :—‘‘ I returned,” 
he said, “ to the country, (for he was 
a man of fortune, ard farmed his own 
estate,) and met a surgeon in the 
market, who had formerly attended 
; a said ~e ¥ mooey | po buy 
nyworth of pears, ay you 

a bet that I eat my half of them belore 
you will your’s.”’ ” Whether he gained 
the bet or not I don’t know, but the 


surgeon was astonished, and said to 
him, “‘ I thonght that you could not 
venture to eat pears.” To which he 
replied, ** Six weeks ago, I could 
sooner have done as Mutivs Sc-2voLa 
did, thrust my right hand into the 
fire, than have taken a cold pear into 
my mouth.” Now, I have seen several 
cases of this kind. 

The most severe case which I ever 
saw, was in a physician of this town, 
who suffered for many years the most 
excruciating agonies, and at last died. 
The nerve was so cut about, that 
he said himself, when he shaved or 
was shaved, the skin was quite in- 
sensible.. The pain in these cases is 
mostly produced in the trunk of the 
nerve, and not in the branches. I do 
not myself think division of these of 
any use, but rely on the constitutional 
treatment of the disease. 

I once divided a nerve in a lady’s 
finger for tic doloreux. The pain was 
so great that she could not put her 
hand into her pocket; she had cramps 
of the muscles and spasms, and in fact 
I was afraid that she would have lock- 
jaw. The complaint continned for 
mhany years gradually angmenting 
in severity, and I thought the case 
one to vindicate the division of the 
nerve. The temperature of the arm 
was above the natural standard, the 
pain extended up the whole course of 
the radial nerve, bat it began from 
the extreme point. I cut down on 
the nerve, exposed it, divided it, and 
took away three quarters of an inch 
of the nerve on the second joint of 
the finger. It was a long time before 
she was physiologist enough to find 
out that the division of the nerve had 
done her any good, for she had all 
the pain for some time after, as before 
the operation. The arm above the 
part where the nerve was divided was 
particularly sensible, and the pain 
was referred to the end of the finger. 
She became, however, a little better, 
the arm regained its natural tempera- 
ture; the pain subsibed, and she lost 
all those general nervous feelings to 
which she had for so longa time been 
subject. But this unfortunate girl 
died a year afterwards of extensiv 
disease in the abdominal viscera. Now 
I say, that I have seen several cases 
of this kind, and I am convinced that 
the treatment of tic doloreux should be 
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constitutional treatment, and such as 
is calculated to allay the irritability 
of the nervous system. It seems to 
me as truly a constitutional disorder 
as either gout or rheumatism. In the 
physician’s body, whose case I men- 
tioned to you just now, no organic 
disease could be found in any part. 
In many cases which have been exa- 
mined, no organic change could be 
found; the complaint consisted in 
functional derangement, and not in 
ST change. 

ell, I proceed, for you see my ar- 
rangement is, to speak first of general 
diseases, which are named from their 
prominent character, and then of lo- 
cal diseases, such as affect the vascu- 
Jar, absorbent, or nervous systems 
of parts. I shall now speak of those 
diseases which occur generallythrough. 
out the body, such diseases as are 
found to affect the various structures, 
as the bones, joints, &c. Here I can- 
not enlarge on the subject, for my 
object in these lectures is to supply 
that part of surgery which is not in- 
cluded in the anatomical course. It 
matters not what I begin with, I may 
speak first of 


The Diseases of the Skin. 


And here I may not go into the sub- 
ject scientifically or satisfactorily to 
yourselves or the public, but I will tell 
you what I know about it. The new 
names which are used to denominate 
the affections of the skin, bother me; 
and I am in the habit of saying of 
them as Hvuprpras says of rhetori- 
cians : 

“‘ For all the rhetoricians’ rules 
Teach nothing but to name the tools.” 


But they do not tell you how to cure 
the disease. In diseases of the skin, 
many are of the papular kind, others 
pustular, and some vesicular. The 
eruptions which are red and slightly 
protuberant are called papular erup- 
tions, and are made an order in the 
class of -diseases of the skin. Some 
end ina kind of suppurative inflam- 
mation, and are called pustular erup- 
tions. Others end in an effasion under 
the cuticle, and are named vesicu- 
lar. Some are attended by none of 
these effects, but produce an altera- 
tion in the whole covering of the skin, 
and are called leprosy. It is all right 
4 
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to have these names, for the sake of 
distinction, but persons go farther, 
and subdivide them into genera and 
species, give them break-tooth and 
puzzling names, in consequence of 
every insignificant appearance, which 
do not at all signify the natare of the 
disease, and are therefore unneces- 
sary. They may lead to nice dis- 
tinctions of the disease, but if carried 
to no ultcrior object are of no use 
whatever. 

There are canses which act on the 
extcrior of the body, as cold and wet, 
which weaken the circulation of the 
skin, that may lead.to cutaneous dis- 
ease ; and many medical men, in order 
to keep up a certain degree of energy 
in the action of the skin, employ tonics 
in cutancous diseases. The decoction 
of the elm bark is one very much used. 
But I think the great cause of all va- 
riations in the states of the skin is to 
be met with in the Digestive OxGans. 
Cuvier, speaking of the alimentary 
canal, says, that it is an internal sac 
of skin, that the skin is inflected and 
lines the intestinal canal. You may 
have perecived that diseases of the 
skin arise in general from irritation of 
the alimentary canal, making allow- 
ance that weakness and detective cir- 
cnlation may sometimes be the cause 
of them. The main cause, however, 
is to be found in the state of the Di- 
Grstive OrGans. I beg you to re- 
mark the strong sympathy which exists 
between the skin and the alimentary 
canal. Watch the state of the skin at 
the time you give an emeti¢; a few 
minutes after a person has taken it, 
the skin becomes cold and shrivelled, 
like what is called goose-skin; but 
as soon as he begins to throw up, the 
skin is covered with cold clammy, and 
afterwards with hot burning, sweats ; 
a simultaneous change in the state of 
the skin taking place with that of the 
stomach. A person shall eat heartily 
of mussels, and in ten minutes after- 
wards the whole skin shall be covered 
with rash. What other inference can 
be drawu from these facts but that 
there exists the greatest sympathy 
between the skin and the stomach. 
You can see no other gencral causes 
which produce cutaneous disease but 
disorders of the digestivé organs. It 
might be granted, perhaps, that there 
existed a sympathy between the skin 
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and the lungs. I thought at one time 
evidence of this existed—it may 
granted, however; but the great 
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skin which do not require dressings. 


be| Where dréssings are employed, the 


great secret is to cleanse them of the 





means of curing cutaneous di is 
by. tranquillizing the state of the ali- 
mentary canal, I have continually 
observed in patients with these affec- 
tions, that as the digestive organs 
were set to rights, so the cutaneous 
diseases were cured. In some in- 
stances where tie people have had 
scabs allover the body, by attending 
to the state of the alimentary canal, 
the scabs have entirely disappeared, 
and firm sleek skin has been produced 
in the spots which were covered by 
them. ButI grant that a deficiency 
in the circulation of the skin, pro- 
duced by exposure to wet, cold, and 
the changes of temperature, may be 
causes of cutaneous disease. Many 
eases of this kind have beeu admitted 
into the hospital, with various forms 
of cutaneous disease, and have been 
all cured, by keeping them in bed, 
the warm bath, cleanliness, regulating 
their diet, and paying attention to the 
state of the digestive organs. There are 
other cutaneous diseases which will 
be benefited by external applications 
and the use of the diluted sulphuric 
acid, but the main object is to set the 
digestive organs to rights. 

I do not want to speak of cutaneous 
disease generally, but only of the 
surgery of cutaneous diseases, of the 
surgical applications which are ne- 
cessary in these affections. When 
the skin is red, irritable, and covered 
with scabs, what are you to do? Why 
you will be obliged to allow of a free 
discharge from the surface of the skin, 
or else you will never do any good. 
For this purpose you apply poultices 
with light dressings to the part, and 
these soften and remove the scabs. 
The scabs form a source of irritation 
to the parts, and the discharge is 
confined beneath the scabs, and pro- 
duces irritation. Poultices soften the 
scabs, and cleanse the sore of an irri- 
tating substance, when they often get 
well., Cleansing the surface then, I 
hold to be good, for if an acrimonious 
discharge is confined to the surface on 
which it is poured out, egad! what can 

ou expect but that a sore will form 
eath it. To cleanse, to dry, to 


anoint, then, are three points to be 
attended to in those diseases of the 








acr matter, and‘to dry them 
well before the ointment is applied. 
I fiud it necessary to explain these 
poiats well to the patient, on the prin- 
ciple of common sense. You see 
dressings sometimes put on to wet 
sores, why you might as well apply 
water upona greasy surface as oint- 
ment to a wet surface; therefore the 
parts must first be well dried. To 
cleanse, to dry, to anoint, are three 
points to be performed in the treat- 
ment of cutaneous diseases. In an 
irritable state of the skio, the princi- 
ple on which I think anointing good, 
is that, as there are on the surtace of 
the skin myriads of follicles or oilbags 
which form the natural ointment to 
the skin, so itis deprived of this oint- 
ment at the time when it is most 
wanted. 

The best medicated pomatum, for 
so I call it, is hog’s lard rubbed dowa 
with the liquor plumbi acetatis, this 
is the name of it I believe; I mean 
Goulard’s extract, in the proportion 
of one drachm of the latter to an 
ounce of lard. There are many dis- 
eases of the skin in which the unguen- 
tum hydrargyri nitratis is of use; 
it should not be applied too sharp; 
two-thirds or three-fourths of lard, to 
one-third or one-fourth of the oint- 
ment. I have seen many cutancous 
diseases cured by the ungnentum 
hydrargyri nitratis. Tar ointment and 
tar water are also good applications. 
This leads me to speak of washes 
which produce certain good effects in 
cutaneous irritation : a solution of sul- 
phate of zinc and of Goulard’s ex- 
tract are good washes. Also water 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, by a solution of sulphuret of 
potass, formerly called hepar sul- 
pharis, and the tar water, frequently 
do great good. 

Affections of the Skin producing 
Ulcers.—Now, there are many ulcers 
occasioned by disease of the skin. 
Tubercles form first, and these pro- 
duce ulcers; the ulcers originating in 
the cutaneous disease. A morbid 
action in a part is established, it 
spreads, and becomes an ulcer. There 
is one form of cutaneous disease, pro- 
dacing ulcer, called the 








Porrigo Lupiua. 


This begins by a chain of tubercles, 
~witich are 
The feel of the skin is like a cord ex- 
tenting from one point to another, and 
it seems as if the disease was in the 
absorbent vessels. These spread and 
continue till they form a foul sore. In 
the early partof my life, I was tanght 
that this disease was sure to be cured 
by mercury, which altered the state of 
the action of the part. I have seen 
it used to salivation and not cure; yet 
acertain quantity is useful in this dis- 
ease, to regniate the secretions, and 
alter the state of the digestive organs; 
with this view, its exhibition will be 
found of use. 

Under this head of ulcers, may be 
classed the 


Herpes Nasi, and Herpes eredens 
Nasi. 

The Herpes Nasi is the ulcer which 
begins in the nose, and communicates 
itself to the surrounding parts. The 
first sore is getting well when another 
close to the old one breaks out. Thas 
the disease, as Joun HunTer says, 
wears itself out in one situation, but 
the surrounding parts become affected 
by it. Thus the healing of the sore in 
ene part shows that the disease is 
enrable ; and I am persuaded that it 
is kept up by disorder of the digestive 
organs. I remember a striking case 
of this: A woman, whose appearance 
was so much disfigured that she could 
not go into service, was admitted as a 
patient into the Hospital. Being ex- 
tremely disfigured, and unable to get 
a place in service, I said to the stu- 
dents, you see such and such a case, 

alluding to the ulcers of this girl,) for 
d’s sake, let us see what will hap- 
pen by paying attention to the state 
of the digestive ans, and not to 
dressings. Well, by regulating her 
diet, and the state of her digestive 
organs, the disease was cured ; and 
on going round, the students were 
pertect astonished ; for a sore that 
was irvitable and spreading 
had uew got quite well. Such was the 
suceess of this simple treatment. 
Now there is another disease which 
the countenance most hor- 
ribly, and which now and then comes 
under our notice ; it is what is called 


roximity to one another. | d 
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Noli me tangere, or Herpes exedens 
nasi. The sore goes on to the de- 
straction of the parts till the patient 
ies. I know no disease of a more 
terrific nature than this. So much 
for the treatment of entaneous dis- 
eases in general, bnt I believe that 
they are in all cases kept ap by a de- 
ranged state of the digestive organs. 

I shall now speak of some diseases 
in particular, and first of the 


dteh. 


And what is the itch? it is a vesi- 
cujar eruption which, some say, con- 
tains a small insect that produces the 
irritation. I do not want, however, 
to discuss this subject. A pimple ap- 
pears on the surface of the body, 
which bursts, and the discharge from 
it is applied to a new surface on 
which another pimple appears, and 
so on. Then it begins at a point, 
spreads all over the body, and somé- 
times forms scabs, in which case it is 
exceedingly difficult to know whether 
it is itch or not. Well, brimstone is 
an infallible cure for the itch, and in 
dubious cases I often say to the pa- 
tients, Try it; if it is the itch, it is an 
expeditious mode, and will eure it 
in twenty-four hours; and if it is not 
itch, it will not be made worse. In 
the itch you order an ointment to be 
used, composed of equal parts of sul- 
phur and lard rabbed dewn together, 
coloured, if you like, with a lirtle cin- 
nabar, and scented with a tew drops 
of oil of rosemary. This is the itch 
ointment, and you order a good quan- 
tity of it to be rubbed in, fall half a 
pound ata time, and what I say is, 
Now sir, all you have to do is to 
anoint your whole person by the fire- 
side, at bed time, with this ointment, 
particularly the parts affected; then 
put on a suit of under garments, go 
to bed, and remain there till the same 
hour the next night; then take a 
warm bath, clean yourself well, when 
all the itch will be gone, but you must 
be very careful to destroy all the 
clothes which you have before worn, 
But there are pa pons like itch, 
but which ba mse m1 d . 
disorders e ve organs. 
ntleman came to me and said, that 
ES weneed to have my opinion as to a 
disease which he been told was 
itch. Ifit is itch, he said, it has been 
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very expensive, for it has already cost 
me. 600. Fgad! I said, you have 
ae your medical men very liberally. 
hundred pounds! At last it came 
out, that he had destroyed his whole 
wardrobe three times over. On ex- 
amination, I found that it was not 
itch. I gave him some medicines to 
set his digestive organs to rights, and 
he was soon cured. I have seen many 
similar instances. 
There is another infectious disease, 
called 


Tinea. 


This is a papular eruption which 
infects the heads of children, inoeu- 
lating the surrounding parts, and 
forming a zone of papular eruption, 
called the Ring-worm. I have now 
to describe the various species of Por- 
rigo. 

I have heard of so many nostrums 
for this complaint that I am quite 
weary of them. When the disease 
gets to the surrounding parts you 
shave the head, wash the sores very 
clean, and having well dried them 
you apply some simple ointment. The 
oiatment, which I order, consists of 
lard and white precipitate, and is called, 
I believe, Unguentum Hydrargyri Al- 
bum, it is made of one dram of the 
precipitate to an ounce of lard. I 
feel confident that the stubbles ot hair 
keep up the irritation in those cases, 
and, therefore, great attention should 
be paid to the keeping the head quite 
bare and free from all hair. Now 
where the disease has been of long 
continuance, and is kept up by a dis- 
ordered state of the alimentary canal, 
keep away all dressings, and try to 
put the digestive organs into a sound 
state. In these cases scabs form on 
the head, and by the discharge accu- 
mulating on the head a large mass of 
filth would be formed, which would 
puzzle a man to say what was the ori- 

inal nature of the disease. I remem- 

ra-case of this kind, where a large 
conical scab had formed on the head 
of a person, and some physicians said 
it belonged to this erder, and others 
to that, but they all agreed it was a 
very curious case, and said we will have 
an artist to draw it. ButI said to 
the dresser simply lay a bread and 
water poultice on the part, and attend 
to the state of the digestive organs, 


and, egad! before the artist came the 
scabs were gone, and the patient was 
cured (a laugh). I mention this to show 
you, how sores of years’ standing 
may be cured by an attention to the 
state of the alimentary canal. You are 
to judge whether, what I mention to 
you in these lectures is correct, by 
the result of your own observations. 
I only tell you what is the result of 
my experience. 
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LECTURE 11. 


In this Lecture I shall notice two 
affections, namely, 


1. The acute and sub-acute inflam- 
mation of the Spinal Cord, and its 
Membranes. 

2. An affection of the Brain, closely 
resembling phrenitis, but which, being 
different in its pathology, requires a 
very different treatment; it is what 
has been called Brain Fever, or Deéi- 
rium Tremens. 


Acute or sub-acute inflammation of 
the spinal eord and its membranes 
frequently oceurs with inflammation 
of the brain; and I am inclined to 
believe, that if in all eases of inflam- 
mation of the brain and its membranes, 
which terminate fatally, we miyutely 
examined the spinal cord and its mem- 
branes, we should very frequently 
find the vestiges of inflammation either 
in one or in both of these parts. In. 
flammation of the spinal cord fre. 
meets however, occurs without in- 

mmation of the brain; it happeas 
also more frequently from peculiar 
than from common causes: for in- 
stance, malaria has a very remarkable 
effect upon the spinal cord ; so much 
80, that I have scarcely ever seen the 
spinal cord examined in patients who 
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died from the influence of malaria, 
Without finding traces of inflamma- 
tion there. 

When inflammation of the spinal 
cord, or its membranes, does occur 
from common canses, and when it is 
attended by fever, it may be consi- 
dered as a variety of common inflam- 
matory fever. If a person be in bad 
health, he is on that account more 
prone to inflammation of the spinal 
cord, especially if exposed to cold and 
wet. A gentleman, an acquaintance 
of mine, sustained great mental anx- 
iety ; the stomach, liver, bowels and 
skin became disordered, and when in 
this state he began tv complain of an 
obscure pain in his head, which, grow- 
ing more and more troublesome, espe- 
cially in the back part, at last ex- 
tended down the spine. He rambled 
in his walk like a man having gout or 
rheumatism. Some little time after- 
wards, from exerting himself toomuch, 
he had an acute attack of inflamma- 
tion of the spinal cord, combined 
with inflammation of the brain and 
iutense inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the bronchial and in- 
testinal lining. I saw him on the eighth 
day after the acnte attack, and he 
“was then so alarmingly ill that I gave 
an unfavourable opinion as to the 
-issue of the case. It is an affection 
most frequent in variable weather, 
when the iniddle of the day is hot aud 
the evening very cold. If we except 
those cases which arise from external 
injury, females are more prone to 
this variety of inflammation, at least 
this is the result of my own obser- 
vation. 


Indications. 


There are several symptoms which 
point ont an acute or sub-acute inflam- 
imation of the spinal cord, 

Ist. Pain seaied in the neck, back, 
or loins, sometimes extending throngh- 
out the whole course of the spine, but 
more generally confined to one of the 
‘forementioned parts.. The pain is 

enerally increased by bending the 

Body backwards or forwards, or by 
twirling the trunk from one side to 
the other; or by pressing the finger 
firmly on that portion of the vertebra: 
under which the pain is principally 
seated, 


The 2d symptom indicating inflam. 
mation of the spinal cord, or its mem- 
branes, is pain, numbness, or tinglin 
in the upper or lower extremities. i 
the inflammaticn be seated about the 
cervical portion of the spine, then you 
have pain, numbing, or tingling, or all 
these combined, in the upper extre- 
mities ; if it be seated principally in 
the lumbar portions, then the lower 
extremities will be similarly affected. 
The pain in the limbs is sometimes so 
acute and wandering, that patients 
often suspect that they have rheuma- 
tism. I recollect the case of a young 

hysician, who had been a pupil here ; 

e was attacked by wandering pains, 
which he considered rheumatism, in 
both the upper and lower extremi- 
ties ; on visiting him, I perceived that 
there was a dropping of the upper 
eye-lids ; the light was rather pain- 
ful to him; his skin was hotter than 
natural, his pulse quicker, and he 
complained of pain in the back part 
of his head, neck, and loins, with 
numbness and tingling, as well as 
pain in the extremities. These and 
other co-existing symptoms led me to 
infer that his complaint was not rheu- 
matism, but a sub-acute inflammation 
of the brain and spinal cord, parti- 
cularly as there was no swelling in the 
affected limbs. 

The 3d symptom indicative of this 
affection is, a diminished sensibility 
of the touch in the fingers or fect. 
A remarkable example of this kind 
occurred sometime ago in the hospi- 
tal, and was witnessed by several of 
my pupils, in which the woman did 
not. perfectly recover the sense of 
touch in the fingers for some weeks 
after convalescence, 

4th. Tenderness on one or more 
parts of the surface of the body. 
Sometimes this tenderness is univer- 
sally diffused, and the patient shrinks 
from the slightest touch; at other 
times it is confined to the upper or 
lowerextremities ; to the integuments 
of the chest, belly, or even those of the 
head. You must be very cautious 
to distinguish this from the tender- 
ness attendant on inflammation of the 
belly. The path on pressure of the 
abdomen might, perhaps, induce you 
to suppose that there. was inflam- 
mation going on there, but all the 
other characteristics of abdominal 
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inflammation are wanting in such a 


case. 
* Sih. Some defects, irregularity, or 
loss of muscular motion ; for example, 
the patient has not full power over 
the motions of the upper or lower 
extremiti@ when he attempts to rise ; 
or be cannot clinch his hand or grasp 
any thing so firmly, or stand so stea- 
dily on his teet, as in health. Some- 
times there is an irregularity of mus- 
cular action, such as tremor; the pa- 
tient, if he tries to bring any thing to 
his mouth, does so by jerks, or he 
appears, in bad cases, as if he had 
a shaking palsy. In other instances, 
there are twitchings or contractions 
avout the fingers or toes ; and in some 
the urine is retained a longer or a 
shorter time than natural, 

These are the five ehief indications 
of inflammation of the membranes of 
the cord, or of the cord itself. Ia 
addition to these others might be 
mentioned: the pain occurs in flashes 
in the direction of the spinal nerves ; 
there is sometimes pain about the pit 
of the stomach, with anxious or irre- 
gular breathing. The pulse, if the 
inflammation be acute, is rapid, small, 
and hard ; if the inflammation be sub- 
acute, it will be less rapid. The pulse 
is generally hard and quick in intlam- 
mation of the serous membranes, whilst 
it is, in general, comparatively sott 
when the mucous membraues are in- 
flamed. 

If you examine the spinal cord after 
the fatal termination of acute or sub- 
acute inflammation, you will find the 
medalla, or its membranes, or beth, 
in the same conditions ‘as 1 have de- 
scribed the membranes of the brain. 
Redness and opacity of the mem- 
branes, more red points, on cutting 
the medallary matter, than natural; 
occasionally softness of that part, 
with effusion of serum, or lymph, 
within the theca vertebralis, and the 
spinal nerves preternaturally injected 
about theirexit. In very acute inflam- 
mation of the spinal cord, tetanus some- 
times occurs. Two cases in which 
this happened were admitted into the 
hospital some years ago; but that 
tetanus is not invariably connected 
with an inflammation ef the spinal 
cord is unquestiouably proved, and J 
shall hereatter show you that tetanus 
occurs under various conditions of 


the body, not referable to inflam- 
mation of the brain, spinal cord, or 
any one internal part. 

Diagnosis. 

The only affection that can be con- 
founded with inflammation of the spi- 
nal cord, is rheumatism. Butin acute 
or sub-acute rhenmatism, there is more 
or less swelling or redness in the part 
affected. It occurs most frequently 
in and about the larger joints, and, 
when acute or sub-acute, is, I repeat, 
invariably attended by more or less 
of swelling and redness. Whereas in 
the inflammation of the spinal cord 
there is neither redness or swelling, 
while there is also the combination of 
symptoms which I before enumerated, 
a combination not present in acute or 
sub-acute rheumatism. 


Treatment, 


With respect to the treatment of 
acute and sub-acute inflammation of 
the spinal cord, it is, like most other 
inflammations, remarkably simple, If 
the inflammation be acute, the treat- 
ment must be very active in order to 
save the patient’s life. You will have, 
however, to treat inflammation of the 
cord more frequently in cases of ge- 
nuine typhus fever, than in common 
fevers which arixe from cold or an 
other ordinary agent of nature, an 
thea the management is more delicate, 
especially if a bronchial affection be 
developed, with a dry brown tongue, 
as shall afterwards be illustrated. In 
common acute inflammation of the 
spinal cord, one or two decisive bloud- 
lettings, followed up by blistering, 
purging, anda spare dict, will gene- 
rally succeed. ‘The bloodletting, thus 
employed, sometimes does not subdue 
the inflammation cutirely, but renders 
it sub-acute, and then a continuance 
of the other means, especially daily 
purging, will effectually remove what 
remains of inflammation, When the 
inflammation of the cord assumes 
from the commencement the sub-acute 
form, it may generally be removed 
by leeches, the use of purgatives, 
blistering the spine, rest, and an an- 
tiphlegsitic regimen. The patient 
complains of loss of strength for some 
time afterwards, and therefore you 
must be particularly careful in the 
own of convalescence. 




















Fever of Drunkenness, 

ium Tremens. 

T shall now speak of an affection 
of the brain truly separable from in- 
flammation, which in the North of 
England is called Brain Fever, .but 
which has been generally denowi- 
vated Delirium Tremens, since the 
publication of Dr. Sutron’s valuable 
tract on the subject. 

The first account of this disease 
was published by,a Dr. Pearson, but 
all the information which he possessed 
he bad obtained from the late Dr. 
Youne, of Neweastle-upon - Tyne, 
Some time afterwards I published a 
paper or two containing the results of 
my observations on this subject, and 
Dr. Surton has since written on this 
disease, which he calls Deliriam Tre- 
mens ; but delirinam tremens is a term 
which is doubly objectionable ; classi- 
cally it would not be strict!y correct 
to say that a delirium is trembling. 
There is, however, another and more 
important objection to the use of the 
term, for the tremor is sometimes 
absent. You may have all the other 
Symptoms which sufficiently charac- 
terise the disease, and yet the tre- 
mor may be absent. A name which 
turns upon any particular symptom is 
very apt to be deceptive, for recollect 
we can only speak decidedly of an 
affection in general! from a combina- 
tion of symptoms. 

Causes. 

The remote causes of this affection 
are, as in others, either predisposing 
or exciting. 

The predisposing causes are those 
which break wp the general strength, 
such as mental anxiety, long fasting, 
loss of blood, and so on. The exciting 
cause, with two exceptions, is the 
inordinate nse of ardent spirits, wine, 
er strong malt liquors. Although it 

nerally arises in men who have 
runk inordinately, yet my friend 

Dr. Ayre has seen some cases which 
arose from the influence of lead. I 
have seen it also occur in persons who 
have acc d th lves largely 
to the use of opium. I know a lady 
who was im the habit of taking opium 
week after week, and month after 
month; she was convinced that it 
was a bad habit, and tried to leave it 
off; she did so suddenly, and this 
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disorder supervened. But in the nu- 
merous cases which I have witnessed, 
most arose frem the abuse of alcohol 
under ene form or ether. It invaria- 
bly comes on when the patient is in 
that state of exhaustion which follows 
stimatation. If a man be 

to-day, on the following morning he 
feels exhausted, and if he be in the 
habit of getting intoxicated, he can 
do nothing befere he has had his 
aceustomed cups, which being sud- 
denly left off or lessened, leave the 
nervous system in so disturbed a con- 
dition as to lead to brain fever or 
delirium tremens. 


Symptoms, 


The first. announcement of this af- 
fection is, a general irritability of the 
body. The patient is in that state 
which an old woman would call snap- 
pish. He is fidgetty and fretful, and, 
from the merest trifles, gets into a fa- 
rious passion, scolds his wife, whips 
the children, or swears at the ser- 
vants, contrary to his common man- 
ner. The second symptom is watch- 
fulness and eres at nights. : The 
patient passes the night without sleep ; 
he tosses about in the bed, and be- 
comes still more and more fretful. 
A third symptom is, that there is some 
peculiarity of conduct, some unusual 
change in his character. He fancies 
that his friends have entered into a 
conspiracy to betray him; that there 
are persons concealed in his room to 
assassinate him; gets jealous of bis 
wife; supposes that he is ruined, or 
is in a perpetual bustle abont some 
imaginary pursuit .or business. If 
abruptly peryonse Som he is apt to get 
into furions passions, but his delirium 
is of the active kind, varying mnch as 
to subject in the course of the day, 
and his countenance tndergoes cor- 
respondent changes. Fourthly, there 
is a great activity of mind and body ; 
the patient is in a great bustle, con- 
stantly engaged either in his own con- 
cerns, or in the concerns of others, 
warding off conspiracies, picking up 
money, holding conversations, lixten- 
ing, or the like. If you ask him a 
single question, he will sometimes 
give a distinct answer; if you put 
many in succession, he grows con- 
fused and incoherent. Fifthly, there 
is generally a great dampness of the 
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skin, particularly on motion ; bat oc- 
¢asionally this symptom is absent in 
the beginning. In the sixth place, 
there is generally tremor of the hands, 
most evident when the patient holds 
them out, or when he attempts to 
carry any thing to his mouth, such as 
a glass of water. But this symptom 
is sometimes absent, and therefore 
the name eught not to be derived from 
this symptom, because it might mis- 
lead an inexperienced practitioner in 
the diagnosis. Sometimes there is 
tremor of the tongue, which is always 
moist, and covered with a slight fur. 
Seventh!y, the face is pale; cighthly, 
the expression is wild, quick, and va- 
ried, according to the predominant 
impression, so that the face will in a 
few minutes undergo striking changes, 
as sudden and striking as these which 
are said to have taken place in the 
countenance of the late Lord Byron, 
when the subject of conversation 
highly excited his mind. 

The ninth symptom of Brain Fever 
is a soft and compressible pudse. There 
is some exception to this im robust 





| 
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beyond 100 in the progress, except 
when excited by mental emotion. or 
great exertion. 

Pathology. 

What then is the pathology of this 
affection? Treally do not know. You 
may call it general irritation, or 
other thing ; or, if you like, constitr- 
tional disorder, or constitational de- 
rangement, very convenient words 
certainly. But choose rather to 
confess my ignorance than attempt 
to conceal it by the use of abstract 
terms. This affection appears to de- 
pend principally upon some condition 
of the nervous system, the nature of 
which we are unacquainted with in 
the present state of our knowledge, 

Diagnosis. 

How woald you distinguish this af- 
fection from insanity? As tar as the 
mind is concerved, there really is no 
difference; but, physically speaking, 
there is a decided difference between 
them. It is distinguished by the pe- 
culiar combination of symptoms from 
it, and from inflammation of the brain, 


persons, where the affection is pro- as you will presently perceive. Again, 


duced by a chance fit of hard drinking, 
for the pulse has often in those a de- 
gtee of resistance. The tenth symp- 
tom is ertreme watch/fuiness, so that 
the patient scarcely gets any sleep. 
Iu the last place, he is very apt to be 
seized with convalsions from violent 
exertions, copious evacuations, or 
fasting ; but they are less dangerous 
in this disorder than in mest ethers, 
provided it be properly managed. They 
most frequently occur after the patient 
has been excited by any mental emo- 
tion, or bodily exertion; the excite- 
ment being succeeded by collapse and 
convulsions, in which many expire. 
When the body is examined after 
death, the veins of the pia mater are 
7 much loaded, and generally you 
find some effusion of their serum be- 
tween the pia mater and arachnoid 
membrane, arances which will 
hardly expiain the symptoms ; indeed 
it appears to me, that the disease 
cannet be explained easily by any re- 
to the state of the vascular 
system alone. It most readily occurs 
when the system has been exhausted 
by some previous stimulation, and 
when the patient is ina state of great 
mobility; the pulse seldom ranging 





you may inquire, how is mania to be 
distinguished trom inflammation of the 
brain? “By fever bemg absent in the 
one, and presentin the other. Ifyveu 
relied on this circumstance merely, 
yoa might be at a joss how to draw 
the line of distinction between the 
two disorders, but the expression of 
the countenancé is a good guide. If 
you walk round an asylum, you may 
perceive that the countenance of a 
maniacal person is not at all jike that 
of a person labouring under phrenitis, 
or inflammation of the brain. There 
is in the former a side-look of suspi- 
cion, in the other, there is that con- 
fused appearance which I have before 
attempted to describe, by saying that 
it is an intellectual dulness combined 
with an expression of physical bright- 
ness, 

How is Brain Fever, or Delirium 
Tremens, to be distinguished from 
Phrenitis, or Inflammation of the 
Brain? 

These affections are more difficult 
to distinguish trom each other than it 
is to distingnish the first of these from 
mania ; but I think that if you attend 
to the following circumstances, you 
will be enabled to do so easily. Brain 
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In brain fever there is an in- 


cation, or a fit of what is called hard |cessant activity of mind as well as of 


drinking. It occurs in the collapse con- | body. 


In inflammation of the brain, 


sequent on great excitation. Whereas|the mind is less active when delirium 
phrenitis can generally be referred to|does even take place, less occupied in 


other causes. In brain fever, the pa- 
tient is at first irritable, then frettul, 


ssions and pursuits and alarms and 
ustles. In brain fever the patient 


or he is remarkably busy and bustling ; | hardly ever complains of pain in his 
whereas in inflammation of the brain,| head, bat in inflammation of the 
the patient complains from the first| brain he almost. always complains 
of his head, having also lassitnde and | of pain in his head from the first, and 
Janguor, terms which I before ex-| the face is more flushed than natural, 
plained as meaning debility of mind| while it is paler in the other. In 
and body. In brain fever the cornea| brain fever the skin is damp and re- 
has a glassy appearance, and the ex- | laxed, whereas in inflammation of the 
pression is wild or active; in inflam-| brain the skin is hotter than natural, 
mation of the brain, the cornea is also} and usnally dry from the first. In 


glassy, but there is an admixture, as 


brain fever the hands are most fre- 


it were, of physical brightness and | quently tremnlous from the first, like 
intellectual dulness in the expressiun.| the hands of a confirmed drunkard 
Indeed it is such a combination, that! before he gets his morning dram. In 
no man can witness it without being | inflammation of the brain, the hands 
remarkably struck by its peculiarity. | are scarcely ever tremulous until the 
In brain fever, the conjunctiva is| last stage, when he lies prostrate on 


blanched, or slightly streaked with | his back. 


In brain fever the tongue 


blood, and the pupil is generally more | is very moist, and but slightly furred. 
or less dilated where opium has not|In inflammation of the brain, the 
been exhibited. In inflammation of| tongue is more furred and generally 


the brain, the conjunctiva is much | less moist. 


more streaked with blood, and the 


In brain fever, the pa- 
tient will at times eat whatever is 


pupils are contracted in the first stage, | given to him greedily, whereas in in- 
and preternaturally dilated in the se-! tlammation of the brain, the appetite 
cond only. The upper eye-lid also| is generally lost, even to the loathing 


hangs lower down than usual, cover- 
ing a larger portion of the globe of the 
eye in phrenitis than in health, which 
is not the case in brain fever cer- 
tainly. In brain fever there are men- 


of much food. 

Brain fever comes on and goes away 
suddenly, but inflammation of the 
brain comes on more gradually, and 
is a longer time in going away. 


tal illusions from the first, the pa-|The tendency to convulsions in the 


tient, as before noticed, imagines that 
there is some person in the next room | 
waiting to assassinate him ; he is busy 
telling his money, or settling his ac- 
counts, or stripping vermin from the 
bed. Now in inflammation of. the 
brain, these mental illusions do not 
generally occur in the very beginning ; 
they generally make their appearance 
on the second, third, or fourth days 


after the fever has commenced. In| pe 


brain fever, the patient is continually 
wanting to change from one place to 
another ; he is in that.condition which 
has been technically termed jactita- 
tion. In intlammation of the brain, 
the patient generally lies on his back, 
and has very little power, except oc- 
casionally, during the presence of a 
high delirium ; so that when he gets 
out of bed he staggers like a drunken 








former affection, npon any great men- 
tal emotion or bodily exertion, may be 
considered another characteristic. I 
may just observe here, that the pre- 
sence of delirium is no indication of 
inflammation of the brain. You will 
often find that hysterical females are 
delirious, and then, during that species 
of delirium, the patient undergoes a 
great variety of changes in a very short 
riod of time, such as from laughing 
to crying, from fainting to starting, 
and soon. Some persons become de- 
lirions as soon as the mouth becomes 
soré from mercury, and commonly 
there is then a degree of excitement 
present. I remember the case of a 
young girl whose delirium ceuld be 
distinctly traced to this cause, and also 
that of the brother of one of my pupils. 
I can give you another instance of this 
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where collapse, and not excitement, 
was a concomitant. 1 was called one 
night by a lady to see her husband, a 
physician, and I found him lying 
stretched out on a sota, his counte- 
nance was pale, his skin cold and 
covered by a profuse perspiration, his 
pulse weak and undulating ; the eye 
was fixed vacantly on one point and 
then on another, and he muttered in- 
coherently. I inquired into the his- 
tory of the case, and found he had 
been taking small doses of blue pill 
for some time, which had only slightly 
affected the mouth. From what I had 
previously seen, I knew that the mer- 
cury had been the sole cause of this 
disturbance. I opened the windows, 
allowed the fresh air to pass over him, 
and gave him small quantities of pure 
brandy, and he perfectly recovered 
from the shock. But take care lest 
you confound this deliriam with the 
delirium which arises from fever. At- 
tend to the combination of symptoms 
in both, and then you will distinguish 
them. 
Treatment of Brain Fever. 


If called early to a patient having 
this affection of the brain, I should 
tirst act upon the bowels by some mild 
aperient medicine, such as an ounce 
aad half of the infusion of senna with 
about a drachm of the sulphate of mag- 
nesia, and the same quantity of manna, 
but previousty to doing this you should 
make inquiries as to the state of the 
bowels, and if they have been recently 
open it is unnecessary to give this 
medicine. After having done or ascer- 
tained this, you should next give the 
patient opium very freely, especiall 
if he have been a confirmed drank- 
ard ; the pulse will be very weak, the 
skin damp and cool, and in this state 
you should give a full dose of opium, 
say gr. 60 of the tincture, and you 
may repeat this every six hours for 
the first two days, if sleep should not 
occur. The object is to produce sleep, 
and if you can do this within the first 
forty-eight hours, you will generally 
succeed; the recovery will be very 
rapid. But if you do not succeed in 
the time which I have mentioned, you 
will rarely succeed at all by opium 
merely, and then you should be very 
cautious how you continue to push it 


in very large doses afterwards. If 





you succeed in procuring sleep, it ge- 
nerally continues for about six or 
eight hours, and when the patient 
awakes, you find all the symptoms 
have vanished like a dream. Where 
opium, thus administered, fails, a mild 
aperient daily, with a moderate opi- 
ate afterwards, will frequently answer, 
provided the patient be properly sup-- 
ported with mild nutriment. There is 
one observation of importance which 
I would make in this place, it is this, 
whenever persons are excessively 
nervous, I mean in a state of great 
mobility, they require a considerable 
supply of food, it should not be given 
in large quantities at a time, but it 
should be given frequently. Persons 
connected with asylums are well aware 
of this cireumstance. Nervous women 
also require small but frequent sup- 
plies ot iight nourishment. More food 
is necessary for patients recovering 
from this affection than under ordi- 
nary circumstances. Some of his or- 
dinary beverage should also be allow- 
ed, if the patient have been a con- 
firmed drunkard, such as ale or porter, 
or a little wine. 

The fourth mean to be employed in 
the treatment is the application of cold 
to the head. Wrapping a cold wet 
cloth round the head will often very 
much relieve the patient and procure 
sleep. 

The fifth mean is the use of the 
tepid or cold shower bath. When the 
opinm fails to procure sleep in the 
time I have mentioned, we may have 
recourse to this measure in many 
cases, Dr. Currie has laid it down 
as a rule that when the skin is hotter 
and drier than natural, and when the 
patient is not particularly susceptible 
of the influence of the cold bath, then, 
and only then, can the cold affusion be 
used with safety. But these cases 
form a remarkable contrast to this de- 
scription, and yet the use of the bath 
seems to produce a very excellent 
effect. A bath abont 60° if the patient 
be robust, about 96° if delicate, will 
generally answer the best. 

A sixth mean, and that which proves 
more usefal than any other in these 
cases in which opiam and the cold 
bathing fail, is passive exercise in the 
open air. The patient should be placed 
in a boat, properly watched, or in an 
open carriage, and thus moved rapidly, 
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se that the air may play about him. 
This will often procure sleep where 
all other expedients have been tried in 
vain. 

I am sure that I have saved several 
lives by adopting this ice. Ano- 
ther thing which I advise you to attend 
to is, not to lay any restraint upon the 
patient if he make the least resistauce 
toit. If, for example, you think the 
straight waistcoat necessary, and you 
try to foree it on, and the patient re- 
sists and struggles, you do infinitely 
more harm than good by the measure. 
The patient ldbours under some men- 
tal illusion; he thinks he is about to 
be assassinated, he struggles violently 
to escape but cannot, and the exer- 
tion brings on convulsions, and under 
them he sinks and dies. Avoid the 
straight «vaistcoat in all cases. 

The bowels should be kept gently 
open throughout the whole of this af- 
fection. There are some few which 
require the use of bloodletting occa- 
sionally, but the practice is generally 
fatal, if used repeatedly and indiscri- 
minately. Nevertheless, in youth, and 
whilst persons are single, moderate 
bleeding may sometimes be of service 
in the outset. How are you to decide 
when it is proper and when not? The 
pulse is the best criterion ; if you find 
the pulse round, expanded, and re- 
sisting, while the skin is hotter than 
natural, then you abstract some blood 
till its force is diminished. But be 
cautious, most cautious, in repeating 
the operation. 

I attended a case in this neighbour- 
heod with my valued friend the late 
Mr. Epwarp GrainG_er, and we bled 
him with considerable advantage. 
The delirium however returned often 
afterwards, and he used to amuse 
himself by compelling his wife to snap 
a pistol at him now and then; he one 
day gave his wife a pistol which she 
supposed, as usual, was not loaded, 
and told her to snap as before; she 
did so; it chanced to be loaded, the 
ball, I believe, ed through his 
heart, and he died on the instant. I 
know a young man also who laboured 
under this affection, who was not a 
confirmed drunkard, but whose skin 
was a little hotter than natural, and 
whose pulse was firmer than natural ; 
to him a moderate bleeding proved 
very useful, Le Sace sativised a 





French physician, Philip Hecquet, 
under the name of Sangrado, because 
he too generally recommended bleed- 
ing and warm water; and you know, 
whenever Sangradu’s patients died, 
the doctor was sure to swear that they 
had not died of the disease, but simply 
because either they had not lost 
enough of blood, or that they had had 
too little of warm water. (A laugh.) 

Pray do not doas Dr. Sangrado did, 
bat be very cantious how you bleed, 
especially in such cases as the present, 
for many patients have sunk rapidly 
after bleeding, especially confirmed 
drunkards, advanced in years. There 
are very remarkable ebbs and flows 
of the muscular power in this affection 
which appear to depend on some ir- 
regular distribution of the nervous 
energy. Iwas once called to a re- 
markably strong man in this kind of 
delirium ; while advancing towards 
him, he seized a polished poker which 
was near, and aimed a violent blow at 
my head; I thrust out my arm to de- 
fend it, and the poker, being brittle, 
snapped over it like a dried hazel rod. 
He then ran into the adjoining room 
and seized a similar poker there, bat 
I suddenly sprang upon him, grasped 
him by the throat, and wreuched the 

oker from his hand, otherwise, I be- 
ieve, he might have dashed my brains 
out. In a moment afterwards, he sunk 
down, trembled, and became as pow- 
erless as an infant; so rapidly did he 
pass from the state of extreme strength 
to that of extreme exhaustion. This 
case should show you the necessity of 
always having proper attendants near 
such patients, and of always putting 
offensive weapons out of the way. 
Two male attendants are much better 
than one, because you can avoid the 
imposition of the straight waistcoat, 
a mean to which I have strong general 
objections, and which ought never to be 
employed in these cases exccpt where 
the patient remains quiet while it is 
on, a circumstauce which rarely hap- 
pens. 

Some American physicians have 
employed emetics with considerable 
benefit; but I have had no experience 
of their effects. 


Prognosis. 
Sometimes after convulsions these 
patients gradually sink into a state of 
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torpor; they have a small contracted 
pupil and squiat, all formidable symp- 
toms. The convulsions are more se- 
rious im persons who have suffered 
much meutal anxiety; more danger- 
ous in old drankards than in young 
ones, especially if there be any or- 
ganic affections. If you can procure a 
sound sleep, patients generally do 
well. Only one exception to this re- 
mark has occurred in my own practice. 
The patient had slept long and tran- 
quilly—he awoke, fell into convulsions 
soon afterwards, and expired. It 
struck me at the time, that he had died 
from want of sufficient food and care, 


for nothing had been given after he, 


awoke, and in that state he had been 
allowed to leave his bed. 





REVIEW. 

Essay on Instinct, and its physical and 
moral relations. By Tuomas Han- 
cock, M.D. 8vo. pp. 551. Phillips, 
London, 1824. 

“¢ Multa fecimus sponte, plura instinc- 

tu quodam et imperio,” says PLiny, 

and it must be confessed that, in a ge- 
neral sense, there is much truth in the 
observation. ‘ Lapides crescunt; 
vegetabilia crescunt et vivunt; anima- 
lia crescunt, vivunt et sent unt,” (ut 
dicit Linnzus,) conformably to the 
doctrines of AristoTLe, PLINY, JuN- 

Gius, and others, and the sentient 

principle has since been conferred ov 

vegetables by Dr. Darwin ; but with 
this subject at present we shall not in- 
terfere. ‘“‘ Instinct,” says the author 

of “* Ancient Metaphysics,” “is a 

determination given by Almighty 

Wisdom tothe mind of the brute .to 

act in such or snch a way upon such 


or such an occasion, without intelli- | - 


gence; without knowledge of good 
or ill, and withoat knowing for what 
end or purpose he acts.” 


“ The sagacities and instincts of 
brutes,” says Hautes, “ the sponta~ 
neousness Of many of their motions, 
are not explicable without supposing 
some active determinate power con- 
vected to, and inherentin, their spi- 
rits of a higher extraction than the 
bare natural modification of matter.*"” 
'“ And,” according to Dr. Percivat, 
| ** iustinet is a propensity or movement 
to seek, without deliberation, what 
is agreeable to the particular nature 
actuated by it, and to avoid what is 
| incongruous or hurtful. It is a prac- 
| tical power, which requires ne pre- 
| vious knowledge or experience, and 
which pursues a present or future 
good without any definite ideas or 
foresight, and often with very faint 
degrees of consciousness. The calf, 
when it first comes into the world, ap- 
plies to the teats of the cow, utterly 
ignorant of the taste or nutritious qua- 
lity of the milk, and consequently with 
no views either to sensual gratifica- 
tion or support; and the duckling 
which has been hatched under a hen, 
at a distance from water, discovers a 
constant restlessness and impatience, 
and is observed to practise all the mo- 
tions of swimming, though a stranger 
to its future designation, and to the 
element for which its oily feathers 
and web-like feet are formed” In- 
stincts analogous to these operate in 
the same manner in the human spe- 
cies. The act of sucking excited im- 
mediately after birth is a specimen of 
it, and many others might be adduced 








* Origin of mankind, 

+ Memoirs of The Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of Manchester. 
Voi. IL. p. 116. 
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in proof of the position. The action 
of respiration, the sensations of heat 
and cold, of hunger and thirst, belong 
also to this class ; such also in the in- 
ferior creation is the instinct by which 
insects invariably deposit their eggs 
in situations most favourable for hatch- 
ing, and affording nourishment to their 
progeny. That an infant breathes and 
sucks, and eats, and drinks by instinct, 
is, we think, sufficiently self-evident ; 
for at this tender age he can have no 
idea that such and such actions are ne- 
cessary for him; they are performed 
spontancously without a knowledge of 
good or ill, and therefore instinctively. 
** Examine,” says Lawrance, “ the 
mind, the grand prerogative of man. 
Where is the mind of the fetus? 
Where that of the child just born? 
Do we not see it actually built up 
before our eyes by the actions of the 
five external senses, and of the gra- 
dually developed internal faculties ? 
Do we not trace it advancing by a 
slow progress through infancy and 
childhood to the perfect expansion of 
its faculties in the adult?” For this 
passage Mr. Lawrance has been 
much censured. But hear Locker, 
Book II. chap. 1, “ He that will suf- 
fer himself to be informed by observa- 
tion and experience, and not make 
his own hypothesis the rule of Nature, 
will find few signs of a soul accns- 
tomed to much thinking in a new 


born child, and much fewer of any 
reasoning at all; and he that will 
consider that infants newly come into 
the world spend the greatest part of 
their time in sleep, and are seldom 
awake buat when either hunger calis 
for the teat, or some pain (the most 
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importunate ef ail sensations), or some 
other violent impression upon the 
body, forces the mind to perceive and 
attend to it; he, I say, who considers 
this will pethaps find reason to ima- 
gine that a fatus in the mother’s womb 
differs not much from the state of a ve~ 
getable, but passes the greatest part 
of its time without perception or 
thought. Follow a child from its birth, 
and observe the alteration that time 
makes,” &c.* 

As we proceed, we shall have occa- 
sion to inquire how far reason differs 
from instinct, or in what degree the 
latter may approximate to the former. 
Oar author not having, in our opinion, 
given any very satisfactory explana- 
tion of the term “ instinct,’+ we 
have thonght it best to supply the 
omission from several of the best wri- 
ters on the subject. The first defini- 
tion, by Lord Monzoppo, is, however, 
probably the best, and to the view 
there taken of “ instinct” we shall 
confine our observations. 

The work before us is divided in 
two parts ; Ist, Which treats of the 
physical relations of instinct ; 2d, On 
the moral relations of instinct ; each 
part being again sub-divided inte 
nine chapters. The first part is prin- 
cipally composed of illastrations of 
natural history, and quotations ‘ trite 
and stale,” from various authors :— 





* Essay on Human Understanding, 
Book If. chap. 1. 

+ “* Instinct,” says he, “is a nata- 
ral blind impulse to certain actions, 
without having any end in view, with- 
out deliberation, and very often with- 
out any conception of what we do.” 
But this definition applies to man 
only. 
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Locke, Addison, Reid, The Specta- 
tor, Smellie, Mason Good, Lawrance, 
Linneus, Church, and the Edinburgh 
Review, Herder, Wakefield, Gre- 
gory, Boyle, Adam Smith, The Times 
newspaper, Bacon, Beattie, and a 
host of others, are all made to contri- 
bute to the vile arts of this book-mak- 
ing age. “ Per varios casus, per tot 
descrimina rerum ;” and that the sub- 
ject may not stand in need of further 
illustration, the author comes at last 
to bare hear-say : 


* [have heard,” says he, “‘ of a dog, 
which had been conveyed from Lon- 
don to Scotland by sea, making his way 
by land the whole distance back again 
to London; and a still more remark- 
able case was related to me of a dog 
that had been transported across the 
Atlantic, not liking his new abode, 
actually taking a passage iv another 
vessel, and again findiug nis master in 
Engiand.”’—p. 72. 


“ Quantum est in rebus inane.” In- 
stinct and the faculty of reason are 
bestowed on man, but each has its 
limits, anc the ideas of brates, if they 
have any (i.e. general ideas), must 
necessarily be much more circum- 
scribed. Man is born with a capacity 
to reason, but his ideas are for the 
most part imperfect and finite. Brutes 
are naturally endowed with instinct, 
to which, in some of them, in:perfect 
degrees of reasonableness may be 
communicated. On this subject, says 
Locke,* “ that the having of general 
ideas is that which puts a perfect dis- 
tinction between man and brutes, and 
is an excellency which the faculties of 
brates do by ne means attain to. For 
it is evident we observe no footsteps 





* Essay on Understanding, Book IT. 
chap. 10. 
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in them of making use of general 
signs for universal ideas ; from which 
we have reason to imagine, that they 
have not the faculty of abstracting or 
making general ideas, since they have 
no use of words, or any other general 
signs.” And again, “* Nor can this 
be imputed to their want of fit organs 
to frame articulate sounds,* that they 
have no use or knowledge of general 
words ; since many of them we find 
can fashion such sounds and pronounce 
words distinctly enough, but never 
with any such application. And, on 
the other side, men who have some 
defect in the organs want words, yet 
fail not to express their universa} 
ideas, ‘which serve them instead of 
general words; a faculty which we 
see beasts come short in. And there- 
fore, I think, we may suppose that it is 
in this that the species of brutes are 
discriminated from man; and it is 
that proper difference wherein they 
are wholly separated, and which at 
last widens to so vast a distance ; for 
if they have any ideas at all, and are 


not bare machines (as some would 
have them), we cannot deny them te 
It seems as evi- 


have some reason. 
dent to me that they do, some of them, 
in certain instances, reason, as that 





* “ Several animals may be taught 
to pronounce words, and even to repeat 
sentences, which proves clearly that 
the want of speech is not owing to 
any defect in their organs; but to 
make them conccive the ideas which 
these words express is beyond the 
power of art. Language implies a 
train of thinking, and for this reason 
| brute animals are incapable of speech.” 

—Lawrance’s Lectures, chap. 6, The 
| coincidence with the above passage 
| from Locke is rather remarkable. 





; 
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they have sense ; but it is only im par- 
ticular ideas, just as they received 
them from their senses. They are, the 
best of them, tied up within those natr- 
row bounds, and have not (as I think) 
the faculty to enlarge them by any 
kind of abstraction.” —Locke, Book II. 
chap. 11. 

Now the dog ‘‘ from Scotland,” we 





or if net, “* Credat Judwus.” Far be 
it. from us to deprive the brute crea- 
tion of that imperfect degree of rea- 
sonableneas which is allowed them by 
Locke ; but, in avoiding the vortex of 
Charybdis, it becomes us not to suffer 
ourselves to. be thrown upon the rock 
of Scyla. When we see attempts 
made to exalt brutes, and to depre- 


may presume, had no more, or not ciate mankind, it is high time to ex- 
much more, intelligence than others | amine the means by which such soe- 
of his species, and yet if the circum-| phistries are endeavoured to be sup- 
stance of his return “ by land” were ported. That Dr. Hancock, or clever 


not accidental (for so we believe it! men, should, in ‘ attempting to bend 


must be considered to have been), he 
exhibited much more reasonableness 
(for instinct is insufficient for the pur- 
pose) than is possessed by amy man, 
with all his boasted superiority and 
capacity for the acquirement of know- 
ledge. Dogs (or some of them) are, 
we all know, highly gifted with the 
faculty of smell, by which they are 
enabled to pursue the track followed 
by their masters, or by any other ob- 
ject familiar to them, or to which they 
have a natural inclination, e. g. their 
prey. But the dog “ from Scotland” 
had none of these auxiliaries, could not, 
we may presume, read the inscrip- 
tion on the signposts, or plod his way 





this bow of Ulysses,” often fail, ex- 
pose their own folly and presump- 
tion, and ‘contradict themselves, is a 
matter of no surprize to us; it is, 
indeed, “‘ a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” 

That Dr. Hancock has done so 
we shall presently show. Having 
run through the whole vocabulary 
of his instruments, “‘ Vestibules of the 
temple,” “ Natare’s secrets,” “ Roving 
faculty of the mind, which is to be found 
any where but at. home,” the ovals of 
Hippocrates, archeus of VAN Hei- 
MONT, the anima of STAHL, vis medica 
tric of CuLLen, aud a thousand other 
choice scraps. of obsolete verbiage, con- 


hither by the aid of inquiry, and fur-| nected together nuw and then by some 
ther, perhaps had xo idea of geogra- imperfect degree of concatenation, by 
phy, or the “ science of the stars” to! some slight effort of the reasoning 
direct him, Accident then, or blind powers ; which however are “ few and 
chance, fs all that remains to account far between,” like the faint gliumer of 
for his successful journey. The dog sunbeams in December, or the chat- 
“from across the Atlantic,” we are | tels of Eneas after shipwreck. “ Rari 
told, “‘ not liking his new abode, took | nantes in gurgite vasto.” 

his passage in another vessel for Eng-| He tells us at last, p. 175, that he 
land,” where he rejoined his master, Ac- | apprehends “ it will be granted that 
cident again, or association with some brute animals fulfil the ends of their 
of the passengers or crew of the vessel, creation;” and that he is not aware 


| 
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“ that the proposition, in a moral sense, | 
can be denied, that man does net fulfil 
the ends of his creation.” And why?) 
Because “* Reason does not cnable a! 
man to fulfil the ends of his creation! ! 
Oh no, he wants “ Enthusiasm” and | 
the“ Divine Spirit,” and a world of 
other accomplishments of which the 
author treats in his second book, be- | 
fore he can do his duty in that “‘ state 
of life to which it has pleased God to 
call him;” before, we presume, he 
can compose a twelve-shilling book on 
*< Instinct,” althongh it should be 
made up principally of texts from the 
Bible and collections from the “ Percy | 
Anecdotes.” 
The author is ingenuous enough to 
acknowledge in his preface, that “‘ the 
speculations in the first part are but 
secondary, and introductory to those in 
the second.” Now with this second 
part we have unfortunately but little 
to do, and shall therefore, as the 
Chancellor saith, “‘ make short work | 
of that,”’ and leave it to the care of the | 
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the day, but sits upon them in the 
night, and the rabbits in the Island 
of Sor, near Senegal, do not burrow 
in the earth.” p. 103. 

** The bees of Senegal, which differ 


, From those of Europe only in size, make 
*|their honey not only su 


rior to ours 


in delicacy of flavour, but it has this 


singularity, that it never concretes, but 
remains liquid as syrup.” Idem. 


But this “ difference in the qualities 
of the honey in Senegal from our own 
may be referable to a difference in the 
flowers from which it is collected.” 
In our humble opinion, its fluidity 
may be referable to the temperature 
of the climate, for in Senegal, accord- 
ing to his own account, “ the heat is 
great,” and fluid bodies do not usu- 
ally concrete in warm countries. That 
the difference of flavour may be 
“referable” to the difference of the 
flowers from which it is collected” 
we will most readily concede, and 
leave Dr. H.in fall possession of his 
most ingenious idea, “ Valeat quan- 
tum valere potest.” 


** The banched oxen of the hotten- 
tots not only submit to all kinds of 


pious saints of this most hypocritical domestic labour, bat they become 
age. There are, however, a few more |favourite domestics and companions 


‘ |im amusements; and they participate 
precious morsels in the first part,which |i, tie habitation and table of their 


|masters.” p. 61. 

Caffres! and bunched oxen! what 
an interesting group!! 

Having “ spoken of the degradation 
of kine when domesticated, our author 
says: 

** We observe a similar effect to 
that above stated, on comparing the 
lofty independence of the native In- 
dian, exulting in a life of freedom, 
and enjoying his natural powers in fall 
perfection, with the opposite extreme 
in which a high degree of civilization 
and of civil liberty call forth the exer- 
cise of the rational powers in the im- 


it would be a sin to withhold from our 
readers, 


*« When a bone is broken, the sur- 
does not in fact produce a union 
between the fractured ends.” p. 60. 


Then comes again the vis medicatrix 
nature ; Lord bless us! It did not 
require a philosopher of Dr. Han- 
cock’s rank and talents, or a ghost 
from the dead, to tell us that this or 
that power is given unto him “ to aid, 
assist, or thwart” the operations of 
the animal economy for its reparation, 





“ In Senegal, wiere the heat is great, 
the ostrich neglects her eggs during 


provement of art and science ; while, 
in that intermediate state, the de- 
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plorable condition of slavery and op- 
pression under which so many thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures groan, 
a listless torpor is manifest, which 
affords neither exercise to the natural 
senses or instincts, ner scope for the 
development of reason.” p. 57. 


Some philosophers, of the school of 
Voltaire and Gibbon, have maintained 
the same principles. 

Now the meaning of the passage 
(if it have any), according to Dr. Han- 
cock, must be as follows : 

1. Animals in a state of nature are 
happy, and “ perform the ends of their 
creation,” but when domesticated, 
they are degraded, and consequently 
in that state do not perform the “ ends 
of their creation” to the same extent. 

2. Man, in a state of nature, is 
“lofty and independent,” but being 
half civilized, “ a listless torpor is 
manifest,” and in a “ high state of 
civilization and of civil liberty” is but 
a melancholy exhibition of “ the en- 
feebling cultivation of art,” and does 
not fulfil the ends of his creation. 

Animals then, “ fere nature,” and 
are much 


men “ puris naturalibus,” 
better than we; and why? Because 
*€ Dens et animus brutorum,” and be- 


cause man in a state of savage nature, 
“« being without reason, and little less 
the slave of instinct than the brutes 
themselves,” requires, and according 
to this principle obtains, the same 
measure of divine assistance as is 
conferred upon brates, and which our 
author tells us in several places “ in- 
stinct” implies. 


«* Est deus in nobis agitante cales- 
cimus ipso.” 


That this is his meaning no one can 
doubt. 
“* Now when we see that animals, 





by instinct, arrive at once to perfec- 
tion in their art, while man is left to 
the exercise of his reason, in other 
words, to his own skill and ingenuity, 
and very slowly attains to periection, 
we must conclude that the former are 
guided by a more perfect wisdom than 
the latter, at least in these outward 
concerns of life.—(p. 20.) . Theretore, 
in all that concerns the natural offices 
of instinct, it must be considered a 
more sure and infallible guide than 
reason.” —p. 172. 

** I apprehend it will be granted 
that brute animals fulfil the ends of 
their creation; and 2m not aware 
that the proposition, in a moral sense, 
can be denied, that man does not fulfil 
the ends of his creation; for if he did, 
we shonld see purity of conduct, in- 
stead of vice aud wickedness, over- 
spreading the world. 

** But brute animals are governed 
by instinct, or the superior guidance of 
Providence; and man, in the usual 


| course of affairs at least, is governed by 


reason—that is, his own discretion ; 
therefore, in fair deduction, reason 
does not enable man to fulfil the ends 
of his creation; and his own discre- 
tion, however competent to his out- 
ward affairs, sleeps, or is overpower- 
ed, so far as his better, that is his 
immortal, interests, are concerned ; 
for if reason enabled man to fulfil the 
ends of his creation, this governing 
principle of human nature might be 
expected to produce effects as univer- 
sal as the instinct of brutes.”—p 175. 


** Men speak of the gradual amelio-; 


ration of society as if it were produced 
by reason, and as if the discoveries in 
art and science would be infinitely 
progressive, and so by themselves 
work an important change in human 
affairs. But it appears to me ex- 
tremely doubtful, whether the gene- 
ral comforts of society are greater 
now than they were 3000 years ago; 
and thongh knowledge is infinitely pre- 
ferable to ignorance, and a step to- 
wards moral cultivation, yet it is ques- 
tionable whether the reliance upon 
reason only has not kept back the 
human race in a state little superior, 
as to the aggregate of good, to what 
it was centuries ago. Take men as 
they submit themselves wholly to this 
guidance, I mean to outward obser- 
vations, customs, and maxims in diffe- 
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rent nations and among different 
sects, and their moral condoct indi- 
cates nearly the same general results, 
the tarbulent principles of human na- 
ure are uppermost, unless restrained 
by the strong arm of Jaw; and civil 
society, among Jews and Mahome- 
tans, Pagans and Christians, saving 
superstition and idolatry, exhibits one 
uniform aspect of moral deformity 
over the world.”—pp. 186-187. 

How like is this to the conversations 
of Martin, the Manichzan* philoso- 
pher, and Candid, the Optimist, the 
disciple of Panglos :—“ And yet there 
is some good in the world,” said 
Candid. ‘ May be so,” replied Mar- 
tin, “* but it has never fallen within 
my notice.” ‘ Do you think,” said 
Candid, “ that mankind always mas- 
sacred each other as they do now? 
Were they always guilty of lics, fraud, 
treachery, ingratitude, inconstancy, 
envy, ambition, and cruelty? Were 
they always thieves, fools, cowards, 
gluttons, drunkards, misers, calum- 
niators, debauchees, fanatics, and 
hypocrites?” “ Do you believe,” said 
Martin, “ that hawks have always 
been accustomed to eat pigeons when 
they came in their way?”” “ Doubt- 
less,” said Candid. ‘“* Well then,” 
replied Martin, “ if hawks have al- 
ways had the same nature, why should 
you pretend that mankind ¢hange 
theirs?” “Oh!” said Candid, * there 
is a great difference, for free-will.” 


ZopoxAts Eon, avros pev vious Sez, woreiv, 
Edpemidys Se Stor efor. 
ARISTOTLE. 


Sophocles said, he made men such 
as they ought to be—Euripides, such 
as they are; but Dr. Hancock has 





* The Manicheans believe in two 
principles, or first causes—the one 
good, the othr bad, 
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endeavoured to make them worse 
than they are—to deprive them of 
their natural superiority in creation, 
and sink them below the condition of 
brates—making reason insufficient and 
instinct every thing; conferring on 
animals and savages more uniformity 
of principle and action than he allows 
to his fellow men, who, with all their 
boasted improvements and progress 
in the arts of civilization and culture 
of the mind, are said to be but so 
so, still retrograde, and a miserable 
spectacle of what may not be effected 
by the exertion of reason and intel- 
lect. 

* Qualia nune hominum producit 

corpora tellus.” 

Such men as live in modern days 
fall infinitely short of their wild pro- 
genitors. 

From our author’s reasoning we may 
gather the following propositions :— 

1. Brutes are directed by instinct, 
by which they are enabled to fulfil the 
ends of their creation. 

2. Man is governed by reason, 
which, however, is insufficient, and 
does not enable Aim to fulfil the 
** ends of his creation.” 

Now if brates, without reason or 
without inquiry, or knowledge of good 
or ill, ** fulfil the ends of their crea- 
tion; and men, with reason and 
** all the appurtenances and means to 
boot,” do not; what is the infe- 
rence? Why, that reason is privative, 
and, instead of conferring “ dominion 
and power” on its possessor, actually 
subtracts from, or takes away all, that 
superiority which, notwithstanding the 
sophistries that may be employed, it still 
plainly enough communicates. If God 





made “ man after his own image,” * 
he could not have made animals so, for 
between them and man there is but 
little resemblance ; and if he gave ‘to 
one instinct and to the other reason, 
on which is it most probable he con- 
ferred the superior gift, or which is 
most likely to have been the perfect 
creatare (if any perfection there be 
in either)? Man, we are told, was 
fashioned after his Maker’s own image, 
and was furnished with reason, to be 
“alight'te his path ;” animals were 
created for man, and placed under 
his dominion and control, and en- 
dowed with instinct for their own 
preservation and for the continuance 
of their species. Now if man, who 
had “ the greater light,” do not fulfil 
the ends of his creation, and the 
brutes, on whom nothing but blind 
instinct was conferred, do fulfil the 
ends of their creation, as Dr. Havy- 
cock asserts,—what does it prove? 
Why, that the Almighty was not om- 
niscient; and that he should have 
given instinct to men and reason to 
brates, in order to bave made the 
former superior to the latter,—which 
is absurd, 

And it is so, in the first place, be- 
cause it is impossible that the Creator 
should not have been omniscient, and 


should not have made all beings with ; 


perfect wisdom. 
2dly. Because it is improbable that 
a creature made for the use and placed 





* Perhaps this mode of argument 
may not be satisfactory to some of 
our readers, but the work before 
ns abounds with examples of it, we 
thought it best now and then to use 
the author’s own weapons, 
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under the control of another, should 
be superior in any thing material to 
the being for whom he was created. 
3dly. Because it cannot be proved 
that many animals have any ends to 
auswer further than those necessary 
to the comforts and welfare of man. 
4thly. Because instinct may be no 
more than a bare modification, or law 
of matter, increased or diminished, 
by perfect or imperfect organization. 

Sthly. Because reason is the high- 
est attribute of superior beings, and 
is enjoyed only, in full perfection, by 
one species or family, and because it 
may be improved by culture and 
matured by years, of which pure in- 
stinct is not susceptible. 

Gthly. Because we are conscious 
of reason, but are not conscious of 
instinct ; and because the former acts 
perceptibly, whilst the latter is go- 
verned by imperceptible laws of which 
we know nothing (more than those of 
attraction or repulsion, or magnetism 
or electricity), except by its effects. 

Lastly. Because without reason 
knowledge cannot be acquired nor 
revelation understood. 

And again, God either gave to man 
the faculty to distinguish right from 
wrong, truth from error, or he did 
not. 

Bat inasmuch as we are conscious 
of these antagonist forces, we are 
certain that he did confer such a power 
on man. 

Then for what purpose did he so 
“ confer this power on man,” and 
what was it? 

The faculty of reason was bestowed 
upon him for the purpose of leading 
him from the paths of “ vice, and 
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wickedness, and error,’’ into those of 
« purity of conduct and truth,” and 
thus to enable him to “ fulfil the ends 
of his creation.” 

But the question again reverts,— 
Was this power sufficient for all the 
purposes designed by its omniscient 
donor? and if so, would it have been 
necessary, if right and wrong, truth 
and error, were not to be mingled to- 
gether and met by man in all his 
paths ? 

The answer to this question fiom 
Dr. Hancock would be, ‘* Man does 
not fulfil the ends of his creation; for, 
if he did, we should see purity of 
conduct, instead of vice and wieked- 
ness, overspreading the world ;”” and 
why? Because reason is insufficient 
to direct him;* and it is insufficient, 
because it isinsufficient; and cannot 
direct him, because Dr. Hancock says 
that it cannot. “ Hic labor ille domus, 
et inextricabilis error.” 

That man possesses reason and that 
brates are endowed with instinct are 
propositions ascertain as that the 
Thames is a navigable river, with 
bridges over it; or that Brighton is a 
town seated near the sea; whilst the 
endeavour to make instinct perfection, 
and reason insufficient, is as futile as 
to say, that Brighton is an inland 
town, and the Thames of no use but 
to drown cats. 





* We have purposely left out of 
the question “‘ Revelation,” not from 
its want of universality, but out of 
compliment to Dr. H. who set us the 
example (p. 187) by telling us that 

* society, among Jews and Maho- 
metans, Pagans and Christians, ex- 
hibits the same uniform aspect of 
moral deformity.” 





That an omnipotent power pervades 
the universe we will readily admit ; 
that animals and insects, and eves 
inorganic matter, may be equally the 
objects of his care we will not deny; 
but we cannot, on this account, conm- 
cede to Dr. Hancock, that. man is 
left: to shift for himself, or that he 
does not receive the same, or a greater 
measure of divine assistaace. He who 
made man reasonable conferred in- 
stinct on animals, and imposed laws 
on the atoms of inorganic matter. 


Nods eo} Siaxocpay To Twy wayrov alriov. 


‘* Mens eterna est, que gubernans 
omnia, omnium est causa.” 
ANAXAGORAS. 


Which is beautifully illustrated by 
Virgil :— 


“ Principio, celum, ac terras, cam- 
ne liquentis 

Lacentemgue, giobum lune, Tita- 
niaque astra, 

Spiritus intus alit ; totamque, infusa 
per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se 
e 


€ miscet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, 
vitaque volantam 

Et que marmoreo fert monstra sub 
zquore pontis 

Igneus est ollis vigor, et czlestis 
origo, 

Seminibus” 


Lib. VI. v. 724. 

Upon a review of the whole, we see 
no reason, with Dr. Hancock, to think, 
that man does not fulfil the euds of 
his creation, any more than we do 
for refusing our assent to the propo- 
sition, that brutes are useful to us, 
and therefore answer the ends for 
which they were formed. As the at- 
tempt to establish these two posi- 
tions is the priacipal drift of our au- 
thor’s reasoning, and as we have al- 
ready dwelt longer on the subject 
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than we had origiaally intended, and 
“as perhaps its further discussion may 
not be acceptable to many of our 
readers, we shall hasten to a close. 
We have no inclination to enter into 
in analysis of the contents of the 
second part, which is occupied prin- 
cipally by religi ideratious, 
akogether fureign to the natura! sub- 
ject of “ Instinct,” and by ‘ Scrip- 
ture texts, which are disposed in a 
kind of tabular order.” * Besides, as 
the author's reasonings on these mat- 
ters are founded on the propositions 
sought to be established in the first 
part,‘we do not think they deserve 
much investigation—from wrong prin- 
ciples no cerrect inferences can be 
expected. The work before us car- 
ries proofs with it of the author’s in- 
dustry and research into books ; but, 
as far as we can judge, does not throw 
any new light whatever on “ Instinct.” 
His reasoning upon the “ facts” ad- 
duced is sometimes perverted, some- 
times obscure, and occasionally unin- 
telligible. 








FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN MEDICAL JOUR- 
NALS. 


ARCHIVES GENERALES.—NOY. ° 
On the different appearances presented 
by the mucous membrane of the sto- 
mach and intestinal canal when in a 
healthy state. 
Tue work of Bicuat on the struc- 
ture and functions of the various mem- 
branes of the human body has proved 
a valuable accession to the sciences of 





* Hancock, p. 533. 
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anatomy and physiology, and las pro- 
cured for its author the respect and 
esteem of the profession in all coun- 
tries. The object of the present me- 
moir is to supply some deficiencies 
which have occurred in the descrip- 
tions of Bicaat, and principally to 
point out the varieties in the appear- 
ance, as well as in the structure, of the 
healthy mucous membrane of the sto- 
mach and alimentary canal. The sub- 
ject is interesting in itself, and it must 
prove useful, by enabling practi- 
tioners, in their examinations of cases, 
to distingaish accurately the natural 
from the morbid conditions of this 
structure. So little indeed are the 
anatomy and appearances of the mu- 
cous membrane of the alimentary 
canal studied in this country, that we 
feel no hesitation in saying that nine 
surgeons out of ten cannot tell a 
healthy from a diseased portion whea 
itis shown them. We have heard long 
discussions between the surgeons of 
hospitals and their pupils on this 
question, at the post mortem examina- 
tions; is this portion of intestine in- 
flamed or not? And the question has 
seldom been satisfactorily answered 
by either party, unless ulceration or 
some palpable change of structure has 
been found. This is, no doubt, attri- 
butable to the want of a more minute 
attention to the healthy appearances 
of the membrane, and to the inatten- 
tion of those persons whose duty it is 
to superintend the anatomical demon- 
strations in the dissecting room. Look 
at the reports of cases drawn up even 
by men who may, generally speaking, 
be said to know their profession well, 
and you will fiud the most obscure and 
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contradictory terms used in their de- 
scriptions of the appearances of this 
structure. ’ 

For the purpose, then, of making 
the healthy appearances of the mucous 
membrane of the alimentary canal 
better understood, we recommend an 
attention to the interesting paper of 
Dr. Rousseav, which will be continued 
in our succeeding numbers. 


The gastro-intestinal mucous mem- 
brane is one of the most important 
portions of the integuments. It is so 
on account of its performing functions 
essential to life; on account of the 
various alterations which it undergoes, 
and which become the source of nu- 
merous diseases ; and, lastly, because 
to its surface are applied the greatest 
-number of our therapeutical agents. 
The study of this, as well as of all 
other mucous membranes, becomes, 
therefore, the duty of the practitioner. 
M. Pinex was one of the first to point 
out the necessity of paying attention 
to the mucous membranes, in relation 
to diseases. BicHAT, however, must 
be considered the first who has given 
a satisfactory description of them. 
This celebrated physiologist princi- 
pally directed his attention to the 
anatomy and physiology of the mn- 
cous membranes; but he has not de- 
scribed with perspicuity the charac- 
ters which they present in the healthy 
state, from those which they offer in 
the morhid state; and he has often 
confonnded the one with the other. 
Nor has he sufficiently distinguished 
the different appearances which these 
healthy membranes present during 
life and after death. 


The gastro-intestinal mucous mem- 
brane lines that portion of the alimen- 
tary canal beneath the diaphragm, 
and of which it forms the internal 
tunie. It has received different names. 
it has been successively called villons, 
tafted, fangous, pulpy, porous, folli- 
cular, &c., names derived from its ex- 
ternal appearance, or from its struc- 
ture. It becomes continuous with the 
skin at the two orifices of the alimen- 
tary canal; and it sends off certain 
elongations which line the excretory 
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ducts of these glands, which carry to 
its surface the products of their secre- 
tion. Such as the pancreatic and 
common biliary ducts ; and it forms 
also the internal tunic of the gall 
bladder. The interruptions which 
have been supposed to have been 
found in the gastro-intestinal mucons 
membrane are only apparently so ; 
the changes which have been ob- 
served in its appearance and texture 
are generally connected by interme- 
diate and almost insensible gradations. 
The only place in which any difference 
is to be suddenly found, is between 
the stomach and the esophagus ; but 
it must be recollected, that these parts 
have very different functions. 


The gas tro-intestinal mucous mem- 
brane adheres, by its external surface, 
to the muscular coat of the alimentary 
tube. This adhesion is accomplished 
by means of a firm and condensed 
layer of cellular tissue, to which 
Ruysch has given the name of “ ner- 
vous membrane,” and which Bichat 
has termed, the submucous cellular 
tissue. This cellular layer makes up 
a great part of the structure of the 
hollow organs, and it is to it that they 
in a great measure owe their form and 
solidity. The free or innermost sur- 
face of the gastro-intestinal mucous 
membrane presents a different appear- 
ance in different parts of its course. 
It offers first three kinds of folds. 


The first kind of folds are formed 
by the doubling of the mucous mem- 
brane on itself, by the submucous cel- 
lular tissue in such parts of consider- 
able thickness, and by the muscular 
fibres. Such are the folds observed 
at the pyloric extremity of the sto- 
mach, and at the opening of the small 
into the large intestines. They are to 
be met with constantly whatever may 
be the degree of dilatation of the sto- 
mach or bowels. The second sort of 
folds are formed only by the mucous 
membrane and the subjacent cellular 
tissue ; they remain also, and are not 
effaced by distension. According to 
Bichat they are a little less sensitive 
when the intestine is full than when 
it is empty. Of this description are 
the numerous plice of the small intes- 
tines, known generally by the name 
valvule conniventes. The plice, or 
folds, of the third class, are not al- 
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parallel folds 
s and rectum, and the 


irregular ruge of the stomach. 


The inner surface of the gastro- 
intestinal mucous membrane presents 
many irregularities, such as the alve- 
elar or infundibualiform depressions 
of the follicles, and of the numerons 
little projections termed villosities ; 
bat these things are not equally appa- 
reut in all parte of the track of this 
membrane. The cellular or alveolar 
depressions are very small, and are 
yiot ordinarily perceived but by the 
aid of a microscope. They exist espe- 
cially in the stomach and large intes- 
tines. They are found of the largest 
size in the second stgmach of rumi- 
mating animals. The follicles are 
lodged in the subjacent cellular tissue, 
their extremities become expanded a 
little, and they empty their contents 
by a straight duct on the surface of 
the membrane. They vary in uumber 
in different parts. They are more 
abundant in the large intestines than 
in the stomach and small intestines, 
In some places they are single, as in 
the esophagus oy colon; in rsa 
places they o a common orifice, 
called a owns such are the lacune 
of the rectum. The little eminences 
on the internal surface, called vil- 
lesities, in consequence of Fallopius 
having compared that surface to vel- 
meray been well described and re- 

by Helvetius, Lieberkuehn, 

ickel, and many others. They exist 

very generally, but are found no where 

more pumerous, or more large, than 

on the pyloric portion of the stomach, 

in in onl intestines, especially at 
their commencement. 

In the part of its course 
the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane 

to consist only of a spongy 
texture, and of a variable thick- 
ness, considerably less thick in the 
than stomach. Indeed the 

gradually 


ever, is more considerable in the cwso- 
phagus and large intestines than in the 





stomach and small intestines. This 
membrane is continually kept moist 
with a mucilaginous fluid to preserve 
it from the pressure of bodies with 
which it is in contact, and at the same 
time to facilitate the passage of these 
bodies through the intestines. This 
fluid is composed of a humour se- 
creted by the exhalents of the mem- 
brane and of the mucus poured out 
from the follicles. In the healthy 
State the mucus is white, viscid, trans- 
parent, inodorous, and insipid: it is 
insoluble in alcohel, solubie in the 
acids, not coagulable as albumen, and 
not congealable as gelatin. It must 
be recollected, however, that this 
fluid, even when healthy, is mixed 
with variéas matters in the alimentary 
tube, and that it will also be found to 
vary in quantity in different parts of 
the tube. It will be found more finid 
but less plentiful in the esophagns ; 
more viscid and abimdant in the sto- 
mach ; that it will be tinged with yel- 
low in the duodenum, and even some- 
times as far as the jejunum, occasion- 
ally lower down ; that it will be white 
and transparert in the large intes- 
tines, especially toward the lower part 
of the rectum. 


In the same manner that the skin 
forms the external covering of the 
body, so the gastro-intestinal muccus 
membrane forms a sort of internal 
covering ; and in the same way that a 
thousand causes, during the course of 
a man’s life, may produce an instanta- 
neous variation in the state of the skin, 
the same canses may produce similar 
changes in the state of the mucous 
membrane. These changes, however, 
are not appreciable after death, for it 
is impossible to detect these varieties 
of appearance after death, whilst the 
membrane remained within the limits 
of health, We have now described 
the most general appearance which 
the membrane presents in the healthy 
state ; we have pointed out the modi- 
fications which it may present. It 
yet remains to trace, with more 
cision, the different aspects which this 
membrane presents in different parts 
ef its track, and therefore we shall 
consider it separately as it is found 
im the , stomach, the small 
and darge intesténes. 

(To be continued.) 
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Castorine. 

The attention which has been paid 
by chemists to the analysis of vegeta- 
ble and animal productions has con- 
tributed much to the progress of the 
healing art. We are indebted to the 
French chemists particularly for many 
medicinal preparations, reduced to a 
very small volume, very easy of admi- 
nistration, and of a composition always 
uniform. M. Bizio has lately sepa- 
rated from Castor that im which the 
properties of the drug depends, and 
he has named it Custorine. It is of 
the same odour as castor; its taste is 
something like that of a weak solution 
of copper; it has no acid or alkaline 
property ; itis insoluble in cold water, 
and very little in boiling water. It is 
also insoluble in alcohol; but it dis- 
solves in the volatile oils, ammonia, 
and magnesia. 

It is prepared by boiling one part 
of castor, finely powdered, in six parts 
of alcohol, and having filtered the so- 
lution, this substance is. deposited in 
the form of globules, which may be 
afterwards purified by washing it with 
cold alcohol. 





MR. ABERNETHY 
AND 

HIS CHANCERY APPLICATION. 

Mr. ABERNETHY has not sent us 
another invitation to meet him before 
the Chancellor; we therefore sup- 
pose that he does not view the ques- 
tion of implied contract in a very fa- 
vourable aspect, and probably enter- 
tains a notion that his case is alto- 
gether of too flimsy—too unsubstantial 
a nature to sustain, even for a moment, 
such a construction. Upon this point, 
therefore, we shall not dwell, as we 
do not apprehend any rational crea- 
ture ever believed that Mr. Aper- 
NETHY, upon the ground of wnplied 
contract, could by any possibility suc- 
ceed in obtaining an injunction to 





restrain the publication of his lectures; 
a case fifty times stronger than the 
one under consideration was before 
the Court of Chancery about a month 
since, and yet the injunction was re- 
fused. The facts were simply these: 
A.B,, a common carrier, residing in 
one of our principal commercial towns, 
sold his waggons, horses, and good~- 
will of his business te C. D. for a very 
considerable sum of money. A short 
time afterwards he, A. B., to the very 
great injury of the purchaser, C. D., 
again embarked in the same trade, 
and in the same town. Whereupon 
C.D. moved the Court of Chancery, 
ou the ground of implied contract, for 
an injunction to restrain A.B. from 


carrying on said business, &c. A 


more decided case of implied contract 
than this cannot be well imagined. 
Still, powerful as it was, it was net 


sufficiently so to justify the grant- 
ing of an injunction. If Mr.Aper- 
NETHY conceives that he staeds upon 
a firmer basis than the above plaintiff, 
we would advise him once more to 
throw the Chaucery dice, and try 
what fickle fortune will produce. 

The attempt of Mr. ABERNETHY to 
suppress the publication of his lec- 
tures has excited, amongst the medi- 
cal profession, very general astonish-_ 
ment, and equally general disappro- 
bation. We do not consider that he 
could have done an act more deci- 
dedly calculated to lower him in the 
estimation of scientific men than this. 
It has naturally enough given birth 
te suspicions which otherwise might 
never have existed; and we know 
that motives are attributed to Mr. 
ABERNETHY, by very intelligent indi- 
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viduals, neither creditable to his head | voluntary supporters of fraud? the 
or heart. acknowledged receivers of stolen pro- 

Mr. ABERNETHY’s motive for ap-/perty? This is too monstrous to ob- 
plying to the Conrt, as gathered from tain a moment's credence, for it is 
his first affidavit, appears to have well known, that literary men are 
been for the purpose of preventiag | more indignant at acts of piratical de- 
the continuance of a supposed pecu- | linquency than at almost any other 
niary loss from the publication of his species of crime. Thus we observe, 
lectures. Let us look at it for a mo- that pirated works, with very few 
ment on this ground, and see how the exceptions, are purchased only by the 


matter stands. 
with the eye of a miser, on this bear- 
ing, and see what can be made of it. 
We are well aware that this is the 
point which the ** Hole and Corner 
Surgeons” have urged against us with 
so much vehemence. They have de- 
signated the practice of publishing 
lectures by a third person, without 
the consent of the speaker, as a rob- 
bery—as a shameful and disgraceful 
act of piracy. If these gentlemen 
were not singularly short-sighted, they 


| 
Let us view it, even | 


indigent and depraved. 

Well, to return; how is Mr. ABer- 
NETHY to suffer in a pecuniary way 
from the publication of his lectares in 
Tue Lancer? The “ Hole and Cor- 
ner people” are in the habit of giving 
a brace of explanations to this ques- 
tion; they say, ‘“* why, when he is 
desirous of publishing his lectures 
himself, no bookseller will give him 
any thing for the copyright; and he 
will likewise suffer by the non-attend- 
ance of students, for who will pay 


must have discovered, long ere this,| him five guineas for a course of lec- 


that their arguments were unavailing, 
and that a very different feeling, as 
to the morality of the measure, dif- 
fusely pervades the medical world. 
Were Tae Laxcer the plundering, 
piratical, immoral publication which 
it has been represented, would it 
have received the unparalleied patro- 
nage that has been bestowed upon its 
exertions. Are our readers so ill in- 
formed, so destitute of common un- 
derstanding, as not to be capable of 
distinguishing between barefaced vil- 
Jany and public right? Had not the 
profession considered that our con- 
duct was just, upright, and honour- 
able, would they have encouraged us 
‘in such an unprecedented manner? 
Or, are our thousands of readers the 





tures when he can elsewhere procure 
those identical lectures for about fil- 
teen shillings!” Now, in the first 
place, we have not the most distant 
idea that Mr. ABERNETHY ever in- 
tends to publish his lectures, at least 
in the form of lectures ; and, in the 
next place, we are firmly persuaded 
that should he intend, or have intend- 
ed, to do so, that no bookseller ia 
London would give him a single pound 
for them. When the manuscript of 
an anthor is sent to a publisher to 
know what sum he will advance for 
it, the publisher very properly sub- 
mits it to the perusal of some indivi- 
dual well qualified to decide on its 
merits and name its supposed value. 
Now we feel confident such arbitra- 
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tor would not award to Mr. Aner- 
NETHY, for the surgical lectures he 
has delivered this season, a single 
sovereigu; indeed we are of opinion, 
that if he awarded to Mr. A. pre- 
cisely what they are worth, it would 
be—nothing. The first lecture was 
certainly a good one, and from it we 
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Chancery for protection ; it was “ the 
bubble reputation,” “‘ oft got without 
merit,” which Mr. ABERNETHY was 
so anxious to preserve. It is not to 
be expected that surgical lecturers, 
with each morning’s dawn, should 
produce new principles; all that we 
can reasonably expect of them is, that 


were led to expect better things; but! they should furnish their students 
alas! we have been most woefully dis- | with the best illustrations of those 
appointed, for of facts Mr. A.’s dis- that are already known, and of course 
courses are as barren as their views | point out any improvement that may 
are confined ; from the digestive or- | have suggested itself in the pursuit of 
gans he cannot remove his thoughts, | their professional avocations. Now, 
and the dearly-beloved b/ue pill, in his | really, we are of opinion that Mr. 
hands, has wrought far more miracles | AperNnetny has not done even this, 
than the dlue devil Hoentone. } yet he lays claim to the lectures as 


. . v' 
When we consider that Mr. Aner- | being his sentiments and langage, 
inferring from this that the sentiments 


We do not say 


NETHY has now lectured in the Thea- 
tre of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for | origévated with him, 
a period only a few months short of ‘that the opinions contained in the 


thirty years, and when we also reflect | lectures are not Mr. Aperneruy’s, 
that he has, during the whole of that | but we altogether deny that he is 
time, had an opportanity of observing | the first promulgator of them; nine- 
the numerous cases of disease always | tenths of Mr, A.’s sentiments were 
in the wards .of that institution, we | not only entertained, but published 


are compelled to conclude, from the | by Joun Hunter more than thirty 
As to the language, 


want of arrangement, from the omis- 
sion of detail, from the want of cases, 
and from the lamentable deficiency 
of morbid dissections, as shown in his 
lectures, that Mr. AbeaneTHy is either 
extremely defective in natural capa- 
city, or that he is extremely idie—the 
latter is the more probable ; and now 
that his deficiencies are being placed 
before the profession—now that he is 
placed at the bar of public criticism, 
and feeling a deep regard for present 
and posthumous fame, his anxiety to 
preserve it by pteventing a further 
exposure of his surgical defects, in- 
duced him to appeal to the Court of 





years since. 
Mr. A. is perfectly welcome to what- 
ever he can make of that; and the 
elegant characteristic expressions, 
egad! and hang it, shall remain for 
ever indisputably his own. But for 
sound surgical principles and prac- 
tical examples, his lectures, when 
compared with the works of Hunter, 
and other systematic writers, betray 
an extreme paucity of chirurgical 
knowledge. 

From what we have already ad- 
vanced, it must be evident to every 
reader, that upon the principle of 
copyright, even supposivg the lectures 
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to have been delivered from manu- 
script, that Mr. ABERNETHY cannot 
sustain even the semblance of pecu- 
niary injury ; for who can for a mo- 
_ment believe, that he would be enabled 
to dispose of that manuscript to a 
bookseller, when it was found to con- 
tain only a garbled history of those 
surgical principles which bave been 
known and publicly taught for nearly 
half a century. *Tis here we strike 
at the real cause of the opposition 
shown to publicity; the lecturers 
know fall well, at least the major part 
of them, that their dissertations are 
shamefully crude, palpably defective, 
and in every respect below the pre- 
senf Standard of scientific medical in- 
formation, consequently they discover 
that the name of Lecturer will no 
longer veil their appalling ignorance, 
nor uphold them from obscurity and 
degradation ; here then is the evident 
cause of their opposition, but which 
they endeavour to hoodwink by hypo- 
critical clamour respecting literary 
plunder. 

Mr. Apervetny and his “ Hole and 
Corner’ companions cannot, we are 
certain, have entertained the remotest 
idea that we have injured him, by the 
publication of his lectures, on the 
principle of copyright, for at the pre- 
sent day it is not to be credited that 
Mr. ABERNETHY would attempt to 
palm upon the medical profession a 
thirty-shilling or two-gninea book, 
containing only that which had been 
published a thousand times before. 
In like manner, if the other surgical 
lecturers were to print their dis- 
courses, they would be guilty of simi- 
lar plagiarism, and would be exposed 





to similar ridicule and contempt. 
There are now, and long have been, 
certain principles or axioms by which 
the surgeon ought to be guided in his 
professional practice. These axioms 
it is the duty of the lecturer to teach, 
to impress upon the minds of his pu- 
pils, by every illustration he can com- 
mand. His method of executing this 
task we publish as a part of the me- 
dical news of the day, the effect ef 
which, upon the conduct of the Pro- 
fessor, need not be described. To 
snppose, therefore, that the lecturers 
could make a property, as it were, of 
a tale ten thousand times told, by re- 
publishing ad infinitum the same 
axioms, and the same illustrations, is 
too Indicrous for comment. 

On the question of copyright, we 
think we have now said enough, cer- 
tainly more than we intended to have 
said, and so much space has already 
been occupied, that we must defer 
our reply to the other objection, viz. 
injury from the non-attendance of stu- 
dents, until our next. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir, 

In No. 10, of your last vol. appeared 
a letter from an individual, stiling 
himself ‘‘ Veritas,” in which he can- 
vasses too freely, I think, the late 
change in the surgical arrangements 
of the hospital: this I could have 
excused, as consequent on the irritated 
feelings of a disappointed man; but, 
sir, when we find truth and justice at 
variance, we reasonably conclude that 
the slanderer has some sinister end to 


only due to justice and veracity. 
ritas states, that the change alluded 
to above was effected without the 
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knowledge or concurrence of tha hos- 
pital surgeous. Inthe name of com- 
mon sense and ility,.does it 
appear likely that they would have 
allowed an alteration in the surgical 
economy of the house, so directly af- 
fecting themselves, without mature 
and serious deliberation? or can we 
supposes that the suaviter in modo of 
a Vincent, the fortiter in re of an 
Abernethy, or the combination of the 
two qualities in a Lawrance, silently 
concurring to smuggie such an act 
through the house in the surreptitious 
manner asserted by Veritas? No, Six, 
‘* they are all honourable men,” and 
justice would have dictated the pro- 
priety of giving some delicate expla- 
nation to their dressers, previous to 
so severe and unprecedented a depri- 
vation of their prescriptive rights. In 
thus questioning the veracity of friend 
Veritas, I perfectly coineide with him 
in the mischievous tendency of this 
expostfacto regulation, all excitement 
to industry and emulation is com- 
pletely paralysed by this measure, and 
a formidable obstacle is presented to 
that spirit of inquiry and investigation 
so essentially wee y be the acquire- 
ment of professional knowledge, It 
strikes at the root of all surgical im- 
provement, and leaves the dresser 
within the reach of censure, but be- 
yond the hope of approbation ; insi- 
nuates that undue confidence and 
trust have been re posed in the dressers, 
reflecting quite as much on the past 
as present young men holding that 
situation. It is said, give a man your 
confidence and he strives to deserve 
it, distrust him and ten to one but he 
justifies your suspicion. When Veritas 
takes upon himself to censure, he 
should confine himself to truth. In- 
stead of 500 surgical cases, there are 
but 300 or 350, too many, [ grant, 
for any two men, however active, in- 
defatigable, and talented, to attend, 
withont a sacrifice of every comfort. 
I shall feel obliged by your insertion 
of this letter in your next namber, 
that the errors of Veritas, whether 
inadvertent or intentional, may be cor- 
rected. 
Iam, Yours, &c. 


Navticus, 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Monday Morning. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
Case of Concussion. 

Henry Cale, aged 26, a remarkably 
muscular and healthy man, admitted 
ilth December. 

About an hour since, while this man 
was employed in fixing joists he feli 
10 or 12 feet, and struck his head on 
a large wooden block—he was stunned 
for half an hour—his pulse is 50 or 60 
and feeble—nausea, giddiness, an ir- 
regular puffiness occupies the scalp 
covering the left parietal bone ; he is 
stupid, and does not like to be roused. 
Let the head be shaved, and the Lotio 
)Ammon. Acet. applied constantly. 
After an hour or two, reaction having 
taken place, he was bled to 18 ounces, 
and a common purgative clyster was 
given. 

Evening.—Pulse 100 and full, pu- 
pils natural ; pain referred chiefly to 
the left side of the head. Applicantur 
Hiradines yiginti tempori sinistro, et 
capiat. H, Senne Comp. 5 v. 

12th. Pulse 70 and soft; skin ra- 
ther hot; tongue clear; aching pain 
across the forehead, especially in the 
left eye socket ;* bowels open. 

. Hydrarg. Submuriat. gr. ii. 
Pulv. Antimon, gr. iii. 
Conf. Rose q. s.—M. ft. Pilul. 
nocte et mane sumenda. 
R. Lig. Ammon. Acet. 38s. 
Vini Antimon. Tart. m. xv. 
Spt. Ether, Nitrici, 5s. 
Aque §j. M. ft. Haustus sextis 
horis capiendus. 

13th. Pulse 60, rather full, yet soft; 
skin dry ; tongue white and furred; 
bowels open ; puffiness on scalp nearly 
subsided ; jess pain in the head; pu- 
pils nataral. Continue the Medicines. 

14th. Pulse 72 and soft; skin cool; 
tongue clean; bowels open; pain in 
the head and giddiness. 

Applicatur. 

Lemp. Canth. nuche. 

15th. Pulse 70 and soft; skin and 
tongue natural; bowels open; still 
complains of giddiness; discontinue 
the saline, and Jet him take the Pill 
at bed time only. 

18th. This man’s symptoms have all 
subsided, and he is discharged. 





* He had just recovered from In- 
flammation of the left eye when the 





accident occurred. 
‘ 
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CHARLES WRIGHT, Wine Merchant tp tie Royal Family, Opera Co - 
Jonnade, Haymarket, has now on Sale the t Old PORT, 36s. per doz. ; 
superior SH Y, 36s. doz.; and CAPE MADEIRA, 16s. ; 
‘Two dozen of each of the above Wites, will be 
Sherry hogshead, bottles included, by a rentitgance! of.10/. or half that: 
quantity in hampers, for 5 ra, Lisbon, Moun- 
tain, &c. 42s. per doz. just landed ; Champagne, vintage 1818, first quality, 
warranted, 1. 4s. per doz. ; Maraschino, 15s. 6d..pér flask. ’ 

Just imported, FLORENCE OIL, cases of thirty @asks,°2/. 2s. ‘or 1s. 6d: 
per flaskk.—_OLD COGNAC BRANDY, 2ls. 6d.'and 23s. 6d.; RUM, 14s. 
and 15s. 6d. ot ecw tae Fine Old Port, $s. per bottle, fine Old Sherry, 
3s., and Cape Madeira, excellent, ts. ee ttle. 

Now landing, a Consignment of PORTUGAL GRAPES of the first qua- 
lity, in the highest perfection in jars, from 28 to 30 1b. at 25s. per jar. 

epot at Sussex-place, Old Kent-road, where the above may be had at 
the same reduced prices.—EDIN BURGH ALE, 12s. per dozen. No credit. 
TO THE FACULTY. 

A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, regularly educated ia the Three Branches 
of the profession, is desirons of obtaining a PARTNERSHIP, or Situation 
as VISITING ASSISTANT in London, or any considerable Town in Eng- 
land.” An adequate Premium for the former, and in either case respectable 
reference, will be given. 

* Address (if by Letter post paid) to Dr. ——, at Mr. Henderson’s Circu- 
latitg Library, 13, Tysoe-street, Wilmington-square, London. 


SALMON, ODY, and Co. most respectfully solicit the attention-of Me- 
gical Gentlemen and the Public to observe, that the TRUE PATENT 
SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS has “ Salmon, Ody, and Co. .292, Strand, 
London,” marked upon the Leather case, without which they are of the 
spurious kind, These instruments will avswer for right or left side ; they 
also admit of increase and decrease in size and foree, requiring no under 
strap, buckles, or any galling bandage.—Salmon, Ody, and Co. have the 
honour to supply the Army and Navy, the Naval and Military Hospitals, the 
Transport Board, the Dock Yards, and Ordpance, the Marine Infirmary, the 
Honoratle East India Company, the City of London Truss Society, the Mid- 
diesex and St. George’s Hospitals, the Westminster, Mary-la-bonne, Wind- 
sor, Wiveliscombe, Bristol, Denbigh, Northampton, Bedford, and Peter- 
borough Infirmaries. 

N.8. Medical Gentlemen may fit their patient accurately, by sending the 
circumference of the'Body an inch below the Spine of the Liium for Femoral 
and Inguinal Hernia, and in a line with the Navel for Umbilicai. 


j FARR GN CANCER. , 
This day is published, the 2d edition, with considerable improvements in 
‘ Practice, and much new maiter, Svo. price 4s. 

A TREATISE illuswrative of a Method by which OCCULT CANCER 
may be CURED, together with Practical Directions for its Treatment in 
the Ulcerative Stege. By WILLIAM FARR, Surgeon, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, late Surgeon to the Hospital on the 
Island: of Anholt. 

Published by. G. Wightman, 46, Fleet-street, of whom may be had, by 
the sathe Author, ‘“ A Treatise on the Cure of Scrofula,” 2d edit. Syvo, 


price 4s. on 
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